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dip Date Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
S in France, the picture displays at the 
artistic clubs in this country are be- 
coming prominent among the art 
events of the season. The most nota- 
ble exhibition of the kind seen for 
many years in New York was that at 
the Lotos Club during the latter part 
of February. The seventy pictures on this occasion 
were all contributed by members. Mr. Calvin S. 
Brice sent some dozen pictures from his admirable lit- 
tle collection, most of which were new purchases 
which had not been seen before in this country. They 
included a luscious little Knaus—the head of a young 
woman—two excellent Rousseaus, a gray landscape 
of Duprés with the quality of a Ruysdael, two silvery 
Corots, a flower piece by Robie with such juicy roses 
as perhaps he alone can paint, a characteristic Pal- 
maroli—a fashionably attired young woman by the 
sea-shore posed in glaring sunlight, and an exquisite 
Casanova illustrating the table of the two young 
women, one of whom plucked out the black hairs and 
the other the gray hairs—of their father, was it not ? 
—until between them the good-natured old gentleman 
became entirely bald. 





* 
* 

BESIDES these Mr. Brice lent a valuable Fromentin, 
**On the Banks of the Nile ;” a Jiminez-Aranda, a 
Bouguereau, a Cabanel, a superb Diaz (Forest of 
Fontainebleau), and one of the most brilliant exam- 
ples of Vibert in this country. The last-named pict- 
ure shows a picturesque group of Spaniards, the types 
strongly individualized, outside a tavern tasting wine, 
while Boniface and a comely waitress stand by ex- 
pectantly for the verdict. The glowing color of 
this canvas was strongly brought out by the con- 
tiguity of the Duprés, already mentioned, on the one 
side and a superb Diaz, ‘‘ Rest in the Forest,’’ lent 
by Mr. R. F. Knoedler, on the other. This Diaz— 
dogs grouped about the reclining figure of a man— 
was a worthy rival of Mr. Brice’s fine example of the 
master, on the opposite wall. Mr. Knoedler’s other 
contributions were a characteristic Féte Champétre by 
Adrien Moreau, ‘‘ Comforting the Afflicted,’’ an amus- 
ing genre by Louis Jiminez, and ‘‘ Queen of the Ha- 
rem,’’ a very large decorative work by Benjamin Con- 
stant. Hung in the place of honor, between this lat- 
ter and the gorgeous panel having the Vibert for the 
centre, was Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘ Water Car- 
rier,’’ refreshing in its cool grays and greens, the 
beauty of which are enchanced by a broad, flat, un- 
burnished gilt frame. The fortunate owner of this 
most pleasing picture of one of America’s most prom- 
ising artists is Mr. George R. Blanchard, who bought 
it from the Paris Salon last year, where it won a third- 
class medal. The same gentleman, it may be remem- 


bered, bought Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Alma Parens,’’ which- 


has not been exhibited in this country. 


+. 7% 


OTHER generous contributors to the exhibition were 
Mr. H. W. O. Edye, who sent examples of Frappa, 
Volkhart, Peyrol Bonheur, Borthelkjoff, Castagnola, 
Haussman, Leon Richet, Loyeux, and David Johnson. 
Dr. A. E. Macdonald also showed a David Johnson, a 
charming landscape which made a good pendant to ‘* A 
Catskill Memory,’’ a tender little Kensett, lent by Mr. 
W. J. Mitchell. Mr. Seligman lent a pair of amusing 
genres by Toby Rosenthal called ‘‘ He laughs best 
who laughs last,’’ a characteristic Brillouin, and an ex- 
quisite little landscape with sheep by Jacque, an early 
work of that painter, differing considerably in style 
from his better-known canvases. Mr. Angelo L. 
Myers—who owns, among other well-known pictures, 
Kaemmerer’s ‘‘ Portrait of the Countess,’’ Jazet’s 
‘** Departure of the Squadron,”’ and a strong Vibert— 
sent water-colors by Vibert, D. R. Knight, and T. W. 
Wood, ‘* The Smoker’’ by Brillouin, and ‘* The First 
Walk” by Th. Girard. Mr. F. B. Noyes lent an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Mare and Foal’’ by Herring, a Brittany 
Forest Scene by W. L. Picknell, a marine by Edward 
Moran, and some pictures of the Diisseldorf school. 
Mr. H. H. Nathan was represented by examples of 
C. Delort, J. Worms, Kaemmerer, and Pinchart. The 


accidental proximity of the last two named, by the 
way, recalls to my mind the extraordinary similarity 
in idea and general effect of Pinchart’s ‘‘ The Portrait 
Painter” in this exhibition and Kaemmerer’s ‘* Por- 


trait of the Countess,”’ alluded to just now. 


i, 
* 


MR. DOUGLAS TAYLOR sent ‘* The Connoisseurs’’ 
by Spiridon, and *‘ Le Théatre Frangais’’ an early 
and interesting street scene by Jean Beraud. Mr. 
Noah Brooks contributed, among other pictures, 
‘* The Apprentice,”’ one of William M. Chase’s strong- 
est works. A contemporary portrait of Henry Clay by 
Jarvis, lent by Mr. Howard Lockwood, should be in 
some public collection. George H. Boughton was in- 
terestingly but somewhat oddly represented by ‘* Van- 
ity” and ‘* Modesty,’’ decorative panels of single 
female figures, with gold backgrounds, lent by Col- 
onel William Bond, and *‘ A Frosty Morning’’—lent 
by Mr. W. H. Ritter—one of those familiar little snow 
scenes he produced years ago in this country and the 
frequent repetition of which, perhaps, made him some- 
what color-blind by the time he began to paint his 
graceful evergreen maidens of the last century, who 
have made his fortune in England. 


ae 
* 


THE Paint and Clay Club of Boston has also had a 
success, although of a different character, the pictures 
shown by its members at the Boston Art Club gal- 
leries being wholly their own work. It was certainly 
courageous to comein with sucha collection im- 
mediately after a very satisfactory general exhibition 
in the same place, to which they had themselves con- 
tributed. My Boston correspondent writes : 

‘* There is no attempt to conceal the fact that the Paint and Clay 
Club selected this particular time and occasion to show its 
strength. The collection was well supplied with strong and 
interesting pictures, which were hung as far as possible in 
groups, the works of each artist by themselves. As the total 
number of pictures (130) was about one half what has usually 
been hung in the gallery, none were ‘floored’ or ‘skied.’ 
The list of members, which was given in the catalogue, showed 
that the whole collection was the work of twenty-five painters, 
who combined their efforts without the intervention of a jury. 
The most striking features were: F. P. Vinton’s portrait of 
Wendell Phillips; George Fuller’s ‘Ideal Head ;’ Thomas 
Allen’s cattle piece and landscapes; W. F. Halsall’s marines; 
J. Foxcroft Cole’s landscapes with cattle ; Louis Ritter’s land- 
scapes ; Carlsen’s still-life ; the water colors of E. H. Garrett and 
C. F. Pierce, and W. B. Closson’s wood-engravings. Mr. Vin- 
ton’s portrait is three-quarters high and shows almost a front 
view of the face. As a work of art it is the strongest portrait 
seen in Boston this season, and it is considered an excellent like- 
ness. Mr. Vinton’s landscapes, which hung near by, attracted 
much favorable comment. Mr. Fuller sent only one picture, as 
he was at the time committed to a private exhibition. This was 
an ideal head, beautiful in color. Mr. Allen’s cattle piece, ‘ On 
Guard,’ the largest canvas in the collection, and somewhat too 
evidently an ‘ exhibition picture,’ represented a sturdy and mag- 
nificently colored bull standing guard over a cow lying down 
with her calf. Mr. Halsall’s principal picture was a cold gray 
canvas, showing a brig driven toward shore, and trying to beat 
out against a heavy wind and high sea. ‘ The Pilgrim Ship,’ by 
the same artist, gave the result of a series of laborious investiga- 
tions into the rig, build, and appearance of the ‘ Mayflower,’ and 
represented one of the craft of that century in a long and heavy 
sea with a glorious sunset for a background. Mr. Cole, Thomas 
Robinson, C. F. Pierce, and J. B. Johnston all contributed cattle 
pieces. Mr. Pierce is best known as a painter in oils, and the suc- 
cess of his water-colors on this occasion was a pleasant surprise to 
his friends. In figure subjects the collection was noticeably weak. 
The delicately finished figures of Gaugengigl were the only small 
canvases of genre. There were no decorative pictures nor such 
flower pieces as help to light upacollection. Hence the wails 
had a very sombre appearance.” 


* * 
* 


M. PAUL EUDEL continues in Le Figaro his alarm- 
ing exposures of the doings of French bric-a-brac 
dealers and manufacturers. The latest batch of 
malefactors which he has shown up is composed of 
falsifiers and counterfeiters of French and Italian 
faiences, Palissy ware, Rouen, Moustiers, and Della 
Robbia medallions. He makes it more than ever appar- 
ent that the way of the collector is hard ; but also that 
it is mostly his own fault. The man who pays large 
sums for objects, valuable principally from their rarity 
and their historical or industrial interest, lays himself 
open to ridicule if he omits to study the matters which 
he collects—if he takes a superficial appearance and 
the word of a dealer in return for his money, apart 
trom whatever artistic merit they may have, which is 
often very little. Old Rouen or Moustiers ware, for in- 
stance, is valuable only for study. Ifa person essays 
to collect such ware merely out of curiosity or for 
the pleasure of depriving some other of it, sensible 





people will care very little how often he gets cheated. 
It it were not for this class of people systematic fraud 
could not flourish. But, as real amateurs and even 
careful students sometimes fall into the traps which 
are laid for the merely curious, M. Eudel is perform- 
ing a great and necessary work in publishing all the 
cheats that come to his notice. 


* 


IN autographs the Parisian forgers devote them- 
selves particularly to the celebrities of the past. You 
see Hug>’s autograph can be bought for a franc and 
for two or three louis you can buy a whole letter of 
Theophile Gautier, whose writing is comparatively 
rare. Here the forger’s game is hardly worth the 
candle. Buta letter by Pascal, or Colbert or Henri 
IV. will fetch severai hundred francs, and so the forger 
is repaid for his care in the choice of paper and ink 
and his ingenious ap; lications of photo-engraving and 
his study of the chemical sciences. In books the 
business of counterfeiting began as early as the sev- 
enteenth century when the Lyons printers counter- 
feited the editio princeps of Racine and the Rouen 
printers the editio princeps of Moliére ; type, titles, 
fleurons and culs de lampe were imitated to perfec- 
tion. Nowadays first editions of these authors are 
manufactured out of old fragments completed by 
pages either copied by hand or by some photo-engrav- 
ing and facsimile process that tricks sometimes the 
cleverest experts. Here, again, the game is worth 
the candle, for a first edition of Le Tartufe is worth 
more than- $400. The editions of the Elzevirs, of 
Cazin, of Didot, incunabula, manuscripts on velium, 
and all the fine illustrated books of the eighteenth 
and even of the nineteenth century have equally 
fallen a prey to clever forgers and ‘‘ truqueurs.”” 


* . % 
* 


To the great joy of travelling Americans, says 
M. Eudel, the Italians have taken up again several of 
their old-time arts. 
ebony: and ivory ‘“‘stipi’’ of tortoise shell, tables in 
certosine and chairs with carved backs as of yore. 
But the work has no artistic value. 


At Venice, they make cabinets of 


The painters, the 
sculptors, the gilders, the enamellers, the engravers 
and mosaists, who used to devote their skill and 
talents to this kind of work, are replaced by mere 
cabinet-makers. This inlaid and engraved work is 
nowhere in Europe very well done at the present day. 
The claim that M. Eudel makes that France turns out 
the best may be correct, and yet add little to the artistic 
glory of that country. 
make admirable fifteenth century triptychs such as 
the Italians have never fabricated. 
is done by workmen of considerable skill, and when it is 
tinted and cracked by plunging in boiling water and 
drying before a hot fire it looks really very well. 
There ‘are many ways of toning ivory, the least un- 
mentionable of which is boiling it in oil. 


*  * 
* 


At Versailles, he says, they 


This ivory carving 


THE imitation of Buhl furniture is well known to be 
carried on without disguise. People no longer believe, 
unless as the result of special inquiry, that they are 
buying the work of Buhl himself, when they indulge 
their liking for inlaid copper and shell-work. M. 
Eudel gives several paragraphs to this, which can 
hardly any longer be called a fraudulent manufacture. 
Many dealers make a point, of buying up all the 
old secrétaires and such furniture of the time of 
Louis XV. and XVI. that they can get, and decorating 
them with copper scroll-work after the designs of Gillot 
and Berain, the successors of Buhl. This should be 
as little likely to deceive anybody as the brass handles 
and key-hole ornaments cast in Houston Street, which 
we find attached to old mahogany bureaus in our own 
bric-a-brac stores. Anybody who is defrauded by 
means of copies of Gouthiére’s chiselled bronzes or of 
Wedgwood’s plaques of earthenware executed by 
ordinary modern workmen deserves his fate. 


* * 
oe 


By the way, how do you spelt the name of the 
famous French cabinet-maker who employed so suc- 
cessfully incrustations of metal and tortoise shell? Is 
it Buhl, Boule, or Boulh ? Neither one nor the other, 
according to a contemporary historian of Paris, Ger- 
main Brice, who in his ‘‘ Description de la Ville de 
Paris’ gives a list of the notables who had free lodg- 
ings in the Louvre during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Among these notables he mentions Couston, the 
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sculptor, Chatillon, the engraver, Germain, ‘‘a very 
clever goldsmith,’’ and BOouL, ** ébéniste, dont les 
ouvrages de marqueterie sont fort recherchés.”’ 

* * * 

THE engraver, Mr. Charles Waltner, has been in 
court at the suit of a print-dealer, M. Bourdois. He 
bought of the latter a copy of Rembrandt's Hundred 
Gulden piece for $600, and relused to pay on the 
ground that the engraving had been sold to him above 
its real value and that it was nota first state. The 
plaintiff contended that there could have been no mis- 
understanding as to the state of the proof on the part 
of an experienced engraver. The court also took this 
view, and ordered Mr. Waltner to pay. The eminent 
Rouen collector, M. Dutuit, whose evidence was 
quoted in this case, states that copies of the first state 
of the Hundred Gulden piece are worth from $7000 to 
$16,000, and that only seven copies are known to be 
in existence. Proofs of the second state are worth 
from $600 to $1000, 

* oe" 

HABERT-Dys, to whose work a place of honor is 
given in this number of THE ART AMATEUR, is hardly 
known outside of France, except through the wide 
circulation of L’Art, the journal with which he is 
closely identified. He exhibited at the Paris Salon 
but once. This was in 1876. The catalogue of that 
year records two panels in faience by M. Jules Ha- 
bert. The compound signature is only of recent date. 
The significance of the ‘* Dys’’ I do not know, 


THE following letter comes to me from Toledo, O.; 
DEAR SIR: Apropos of your just criticism of the custom of 
the architect ‘‘sprawling his name” on the face of buildings 
designed by him, allow me to mention an involuntary advertise- 
ment of the kind in this city. A local architect designed a five- 
story building for a resident builder, at the corner of a principal 


business street. The builder accepted the design, but carried 


the building only to the second story. The architect protesting 
against this capitation of his design with considerable heat, the 
builder revenged himself by placing a large memorial tablet in 
the front of the building, inscribed in chiselled stone, with the 
legend that the building was designed by Blank, Architect. And 
the victim has not as yet been able to rectify his plan accordingly, 
though it is reported now that the exigencies of business will 
force the builder to add the additional three stories, and thus 
carry out the original plan. * * 
+e 

THE New York correspondent of The (London) 
Artist found the picture gallery 
" of the Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibi- 


tion ; ‘* though almost every picture was from a mas- 


‘* about the least in- 


teresting part’ 


ter hand, French artists only (!) were represented. 
There was, however, one fine picture, a military scene 
by Cérot.”’ 


deed, have been both rare and interesting. 


‘* A military scene by Cérot’’ would, in- 
It is too 
bad that no one saw this *‘ one fine picture’’ except 
the correspondent of The Artist. 


SPEAKING of Oscar Wilde and his lecture, a con- 
tributor to The (London) Artist says : 

‘“*T think if the dissatisfied ones had read the lecture in book- 
form without being offended by the sight of what they thought 
affectation of pose in delivery (after all a very minor matter), they 
would have considered the suggestions practical, sensible, and 
free from all tinge of foolish zstheticism.” 

The affectations may seem ‘‘ a very minor matter’’ 
to you, dear writer, but they were just what persons 
in this country paid to go and see. No one here 
would give a penny to read Mr. Wilde’s commonplace 
twaddle about art. Even a cheap reprint of his 
** poems,’” with all their nastiness, did not sell. 


THE Boston correspondent of the same London jour- 
nal attributes the failure of Mr. Henry Blackburn’s 
lectures in Boston on ‘‘ Modern Art and Artists” to 
** his lack of adaptability and tact, and the display of 
what Mr. James Russell Lowell calls ‘ a certain con- 
descension in foreigners.’’’ Perhaps, also, the fact 
that Mr. Blackburn has nothing original worth telling 
us had something to do with the matter. He is in 
no way distinguished. He is not even notorious. He 
has not been caricatured by Punch, nor does he wear 
knee-breeches. 

FOLLOWING the example of the editor otf the Paris 
Gaulois, the editor of The New York World is so in- 
discreet as to mix himself up in the Mackay-Meissonier 
controversy. Mrs. Mackay paid the artist $14,000 in- 
stead of the $15,000 demanded for her portrait, and 
then destroyed it. Now, The World publishes a jack- 
knife wood-cut of Meissonier, and flippantly remarks 


that if the Frenchman does not like it ‘‘ he can burn 
a copy of the paper containing it and consider himself 
even with the American Republic.’’ Is it not possible 
to arrange a duel so that Meissonier or some one else 
may kill the jack-knife artist of The World ? 


x * 
x 


Mr. FEUARDENT has reason to be proud of the res- 
olutions of confidence in him passed by the American 
Numismatic and Archeological Society. The learned 
gentlemen composing this body have done themselves 
honor, too, in recording their protest against the 
ignorance and vandalism of the so-called restorations 
of the patched-up collection of Cypriote antiquities in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Let Mr. Di Cesnola enjoy 
his meagre triumph. 

** More true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.” 
* + 

THE much-talked-of statue of Bolivar, which it is 
threatened to add to the collection of sculptural hor- 
rors in Central Park, I am assured is the result of a 
business speculation of which the Republics of the 
United States and Venezuela are innocent victims. 

* * +. 

Ir the drawing in Prang & Co.’s holiday cards were 

only equal to the average coloring of the same, each 


would veritably be a work of ait. For Easter, this 
season, there are some charming conceits. In one 


card we see bright-hued butterflies, emerged from the 


chrysalis state, becoming absorbed in a flood of 
golden sunshine ; but the chrysalis in the foreground 
resembles an old shoe. A beautifully colored card, 
‘** He is Risen,’’ shows at the sepulchre an ill-drawn 


angel, whose left hand touches but does not hold what 
may be either a trumpet ora crowbar. In ** Easter 
Harmony”’ we have a pretty female musical trio of 
angels, delicately printed on white satin, but were 
they not balancing with half-extended wings they 
could not hold on for a minute to the bough upon 
which presumably they are sitting. I do not wish to 
be captious, but Prang & Co.'s color work is so ad- 
mirable one has a right to expect better drawing. 


* * 
+ 


A NEW exhibition in New York is that of ‘‘ The 
Painters in Pastel ’’—as the little band of young art- 
ists in this new path not too modestly style themselves. 
At the present writing the exhibition, which is to be 
held in the old Moore and Clark gallery, is not yet 
open, but from the contributions I have seen, by such 
leading spirits of the movement as William M. Chase, 
Robert Blum, and J. Carroll Beckwith, it is safe to 
say that the public will find in their work much that 
is new and interesting. ‘The meretriciously smooth, 
soft, and pretty effects are characteristic of conven- 
tional pastel work looked for here in vain, Instead, one 
finds all the freedom and nearly all the vigor of oil. 

‘+ 


SPEAKING on this subject reminds me of a cata- 
logue of pastel paintings in Paris by General Cluseret, 
which is sent to meas a curiosity. It is an odd affair, 
printed in red ink to accord with the general’s com- 
munistic tastes. This soldier-painter, it may be re- 
membered, served in the Federal army during the 
war. My<« orrespondent says: *‘ Cluseret, the painter, 
came into existence after 1871 at Geneva, where he 
was the neighbor and companion of Courbet, who 
painted his portrait and gave him hints and explana- 
tions on the technique of his art. The Russo-Turkish 
war attracted Cluseret to the East. He appears to 
have lived and to be still living a very curious life in 
Turkey, and not one of the least curious incidents in 
this life is the fact that, remembering his talks with 
Courbet, he has taken to painting, and hopes to earn 
bread by the sale of his works. That a man of his 
age should have, by force of will, arrived at the result 
we see is wonderful, execrable as that result is, for it 
must never be forgotten that it requires a considerable 
amount of talent to paint even a bad picture."’ 

*  * 

A MORE amusing exhibition of pretentious ignorance 
than that of Mr. Eugene Meeks’s paintings at the 
rooms of the American Art Gallery has never been 
seen in New York. It is but just to the owners of the 
rooms to say that the arrangements for the display 
were made ata distance, and it was hardly possible 
for them to conceive of anything quite so shocking. 

MONTEZUMA, 
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Dramatic Feuilleton. 


Hamilet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 


Polonius.—My \ord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet 


TWENTY years ago all the theatres in London 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain were compelled to 
suspend their performances during the whole of Lent. 
The blood-and-thunder playhouses, on the Surrey 
side, not being licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 


could keep their doors open; concerts could be 


given ; circuses, menageries and other such shows 
could be witnessed by the public; but the regular 
theatres were closed and their companies went to 
play outside of London where the Lord Chamberlain 
had no authority and the drama was not regarded as 
irreligious. 

The curious contradictions and anomalies of this 
custom made it so ridiculous that by degrees it was 
modified. First, the regular theatres were allowed 
to open except during Passion Week. Now the only 
days when performances are prohibited are Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. 

Although we have no Lord Chamberlain here, and 
although in this country there is no union of Church 
and State, yet Fashion takes the place of Law in re- 
gard to Lenten amusements. The theatres are not 
closed by an official edict ; but the edict of Fashion 
prevents the majority of persons from attending them. 
Perhaps you will think that I ought to say the edict of 
Religion ; but Religion forbids all amusements during 
Lent and yet the Opera flourishes because Fashion 
gives it a dispensation which does not extend to the 
theatres. 

T 


Lent encouraged the managers to hope that they had 





he excellent theatrical business which preceded 


secured attractions strong enough to induce the pub 
lic to break the Lenten law. But, no; on Ash Wed- 
nesday the theatres were as empty as the churches 
were full. On the following Monday, such stars as 
Boucicault, McCullough, Goodwin, Robson and Crane 
were unable to attract crowded audiences, and even a 
new play excited no general curiosity. 

One result of the bad Lenten business will be the 
early ending of the theatrical season. Another will 
be an unusually pious disposition on the part of the 
managers. For example, the Union Square Theatre 
will be closed during the whole of Passion Week, and 
the Madison Square, and probably Wallack’s, on Good 
Friday. To be sure, a new play, called ‘* The Fatal 
Letter,’’ will be rehearsed at the Union Square while 
the front doors are shut; but that does not affect the 
public. 

*_* 

THE abstinence of the public during Lent has been 
aggravated by the Spring season of Italian opera at 
the Metropolitan and Barnum's greatest show on 
earth, or any other planet, at the Madison Square 
Garden. With the opera to take away his wealthy 
patrons and the circus to empty his gallery, the 
theatrical manager may say, with Mercutio, “‘A 


plague on both your houses !"’ If one could conceive 
of a ship wrecked upon Scylla and Charybdis simul- 
taneously, the theatrical manager might pose as the 
captain of that unfortunate vessel. 

As a whist-player changes his suit when his oppo- 
nents trump his tricks, so the manager changes his 
piece in the hope of escaping from the big trumps of 
Manager Abbey and the small trumps of Manager 
Barnum. Few, if any, of the New York theatres will 
have the same programmes at Easter which they ad- 
vertised as great successes only three weeks before. 
But theatrical successes have long been discredited. 
The Wallack advertisement, ** Positively last night in 
consequence of its triumphant reception by the press 
and public,’’ has become historical. 

Already ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ at the Bijou, 
has been replaced by ‘* La Vie,’’ an English adapta- 
tion of Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne ;"’ ‘* The 
Merry War,”’ at the Casino, will give way to ‘‘ Falka,"’ 
another importation from London, which has been 
tried at Philadelphia ; ‘‘ The Country Girl,’’ at Duff's 
has been shelved and a too extravagant comedy, 
called ‘*‘ Red Letter Nights’’ produced ; ‘* Peck’s Bad 
Boy’’ has succeeded ‘‘ Contusion,’’ at the Comedy 
Theatre; ‘‘ Tribulations” is underlined to follow 


Cordelia’s Aspirations,’’ at Harrigan and Hart's ; 


‘Separation’’ has been sent upon the road with ths, 
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Union Square Company, and the Madison Square 
management have selected ‘* May Blossoms,’’ to deco- 
rate the double stage where ‘‘ Alpine Roses’’ have 
withered. ; 

Managers are like the Bourbons, who learn nothing 
and forget nothing. It never occurs to them that, as 
in all other kinds of business, trade varies with the 
time of year. They never argue that a play which 
does not draw during Lent may overcrowd the house 
after Easter. Beyond the broad, general principle 
that fewer people attend the theatres during the 
summer than during the winter months they never 
venture. The only criticism they understand is that 
of the box-office. It a play does not draw, off with it! 
But what would they think of a dry-goods merchant 
who should throw away his whole stock because he 
could not. sell summer goods during the winter 
season ? 

Old, experienced stars, like Boucicault and McCul- 
lough, ignore the experiences of years, return to New 
York during Lent and are very much surprised be- 
cause the public do not go to see them. Manager 
Abbey brings Mr. Irving back to New York just be- 
fore Passion Week ; but perhaps he thinks that so in- 
tellectual an actor can always command audiences. 
With greater tact, Mr. Irving has arranged that 
Lawrence Barrett shall make his début at the London 
Lyceum, on Easter Monday, when he will be sure of 
a crowded house and an audience anxious to be 
pleased. Will Mr. Barrett please them? Not if he 
adheres to his present version of ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,’’ in which Dante’s heroine listens to a read- 
ing from:Lord Tennyson’s Arthurian poems. But 
Mr. Barrett will begin his engagement with ‘* Yorick’s 
Love,’’ in which there are no anachronisms. 

Mr. Barrett has three points in his favor. In the 
first place, London is now very favorably disposed 
toward Americans. In the second place, Irving’s un- 
paralleied success in this country warms the hearts of 
his legions of friends and leads them to seek for some 
American actor whom they can equally appreciate. 
In the third place, Mr. Barrett is an intellectual 
tragedian, and the British public like intellect upon 
the stage better, even, than beauty or grace of phy- 
sique. They have admired Mary Anderson; they 
may admire Lawrence Barrett. 

It is no small undertaking to become the Sergeant 
Bates of the drama and carry the Stars and Stripes 
through a foreign country. But ‘‘ the flag covers the 
cargo,’’ according to international law, and Mr. Bar- 
rett will have all our good wishes for his success. 


*  * 
* 


**Lapy CLARE,’’ ‘‘ On the Yellowstone,” ‘* War- 
ranted,’’ and ‘‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,”’ are four new plays 
which have not yet been recorded in these columns. 
Three of them can be dismissed in a few paragraphs. 
‘* Lady Clare’’ demands more serious consideration, 
because it is the first genuine success at our leading 
theatre. 

** Warranted ”’ is an adaptation from the French by 
E. Lankester, of London, the author of ‘‘ Our 
Guv’ner.’’ It was produced at the Boston Museum, 
last October, and failed ; but Nat Goodwin thought 
it funny and paid $3500 for it. He brought it out at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre and was obliged to 
withdraw it after a week’s bad business. 

The idea of *‘ Warranted ’’ is ingenious ; but it is 
not carried out satisfactorily. A matrimonial agent 
forms a company to insure the domestic felicity of 
married people. Flirtations by the husband and 
frivolity in the wife are to be compensated on the ac- 
cident insurance plan. But, in order to ascertain 
whether the risks of insurance are large or small, the 
agent orders his wife to test the husbands and em- 
ploys a Bunthorney poet to test the wives. The con- 
sequences may be more easily imagined than 
described. The husbands take the advances of the 
agent’s wife seriously and the wives compromise 
themselves with the poet. 

To be amusing such a plot must be improper. 
Doubtless it was improper enough in the French. 
Mr. Lankester, in trying to make it decent, has made 
it dull. The action drags after the first act, and hav- 
ing nothing to laugh at, the audience begin to yawn. 
** Warranted ’’ is to be rewritten for the provinces ; 
but I should not like to warrant its success in any 
form. 

** On the Yellowstone,” at the Cosmopolitan, is only 
memorable as the last of the plays of Salmi Morse, 


and because the suicide of the author followed close 
upon its failure. The rent and the company were 
unpaid ; the theatre was closed and the scenery at- 
tached by creditors, and, in the midst of the confu- 
sion, the news came that poor Salmi Morse had been 
found drowned in the North River. 

“* Peck’s Bad Boy”’ is a dramatization of the sketches 
which have appeared in Peck’s Sun under the same 
title. The narrative is simply turned into dialogue, 
without any attempt at a plot or evena story. The 
fun is practical, rough and tumble, pantomimic and 
often coarse ; but it makes the majority of the audience 
laugh and will be successful with the people who like 
variety shows. It is a pity that some English panto- 
mime writer cannot study ‘* Peck’s Bad Boy.”” He 
would obtain valuable hints for novelties in his line of 
business, and I know of few lines in which novelties 
are more needed. 

* * 

** LaDY CLARE,”’ by Robert Buchanan, is very hand- 
somely put upon the stage, at Wallack’s ; is cast to 
the full strength of the company—with the exception 
of the veteran John Gilbert—and is uncommonly well- 
acted. To the scenery and the acting it owes what- 
ever success it has achieved ; for as a play it is not 
original, and very conventional. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Buchanan derived the notion 
of ‘“‘ Lady Clare’’ from Ohnet’s*French novel, ‘‘ Le 
Maitre des Forges ;’’ but he has also borrowed from 
‘*Old Men and New Acres,’ ‘° Pique’ and other 
plays. The weakness of the story is that, after the 
first scene, you know precisely how the play must end. 
The good acting interests you while waiting to see by 
what method this inevitable end is reached. 

The heroine is an aristocratic beauty who is in love 
with her cousin, a rakish lord. The hero isa rich 
manufacturer who loves her for herself alone, and 
whom she despises because he isa piebeian. She loses 
her fortune ; her cousin jilts her and engages himself 
to an heiress, and, just to show his lordship that she 
doesn't care, the heroine sends for the plebeian, re- 
quests him to renew his offer of marriage, which she 
has contemptuously rejected, and forthwith accepts 
him, to the astonishment of all concerned. 

Inartistically crowded into the first act, these inci- 
dents would be absurd if the author were not evidently 
in ahurry to get at something newer and better. This 
comes in the second act, where the hero and heroine 
return home after their marriage, and, for the first 
time, Lady Clare realizes what she has done. She 
begs her husband to allow her to leave him. She 
confesses that she does not love him and only married 
him from pique. He declares that he will not be 
made the laughing-stock of her acquaintances and in- 
sists that she shall conduct herself as his loving wife 
in public, although in private they shall lead separate 
lives. 

The first act, you observe, is almost identical with 
the first act of ‘* Pique.’’ The second act is a chapter 
trom ‘‘ Le Maitre des Forges.’’ Surely, you know 
the rest of the story? It is as old as woman, who 
always desires whatever is withheld from her, as Eve 
coveted the forbidden fruit. 

The heroine falls in love with her husband ; but he 
thinks that she is still in love with her cousin. The 
rakish lord persecutes her with his attentions, and, 
being a dead shot, challenges the husband to a duel. 
The husband consents, having resolved to set the 
heroine free by his death. Of course she rushes in 
to prevent the duel ; but, by a clever dramatic turn, 
she receives the bullet intended for her husband. 

She does not die ; tor a fifth act is necessary, and 
death-scenes have been done to death of late. The 
cousin calls to thank her for trying to save his life. 
She informs him that she does not care about his 
life, but tried to save that of her husband, the only 
man she ever really loved. Need I tell you that the 
husband overhears this speech, clasps his wife in his 
arms and strikes—not the villain, but a tableau, as the 
curtain falls ? 

‘* Lady Clare’ is advertised as ‘‘ the hit of the sea- 
son,’’ at Wallack’s. Let us see how long the season 
will last. But the piece is well worth seeing, because 
of Rose Coghlan’s admirable acting as the heroine 
and because Osmond Tearle redeems his bad record 
of the present season by playing the quarrel scene 
very naturally and effectively. 

Scotchmen are said to have no sense of humor, and 

Mr. Buchanan could think of no better comedy relief 








to his serious scenes than the boy and girl love-mak- 
ing of the young brother of the hero and the sister of 
the heroine. But J. B. Buckstone and Adela Measor, 
who are very little people, look and act their infantile 
amour capitally and contribute in no slight degree to 
the pleasure of the evening. 

Considered critically, ‘‘ Lady Clare’’ is an improve- 
ment upon ‘‘ Storm Beaten,’’ by the.same author, 
and the dialogue is written in good English ; but Mr. 
Buchanan is still an amateur at stage-craft and should 
study Sardou for at least a year before compiling 
another play. 

* * * 

THE chief feature of the Spring season of Italian 
opera is the advance of Madame Sembrich to the first 
place in the troupe and the retirement of Madame 
Nilsson. This is one of the results of the great suc- 
cess of the younger prima donna in the Western cities. 
Sembrich opened the season as Ophelia in the ** Ham- 
let” of Ambroise Thomas, which is Nilsson’s original 
character, written for her and created by her. Sem- 
brich sang three times during the first week, crowding 
Nilsson into the matinée. In a word, it is Sembrich’s 
season. 

Until the new star be heard in ‘*‘ Lucia’’ her New 
York success will be undecided. But, during her 
first week, the New York press and public did not 
indorse the rapturous enthusiasm of the excitable 
Westerners. The audience on the opening night was 
not large and the critics ventured no farther than 


faint praises. 

It is settled that Gye, of London, will be the 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, next sea- 
son, and manage it in conjunction with Covent Gar- 
den, London. This leaves Colonel Mapleson only 
Australia, and I trust that he will go there and 
flourish as an antipodean impresario. Hitherto he 
has always landed on his feet, and it will be a new 
sensation for him to do business on his head—rela- 
tively to London, I mean. 

Manager Abbey, who retires from the Opera House 
is not at all ruined. On the contrary, his schemes for 
the future are as grand as ever. He has leased the 
London Lyceum for eight months of next year and 
will pay American stars there, commencing, as he did 
this season, with Mary Anderson. 

Mr. Irving will play at the London Lyceum during 
May, June, July and August and will put upon the 
stage two grand dramatic revivals. In September 
he will return to this country, by way of Canada, and 
remain with us for eight months. He tells me that it 
is more than likely that he will produce a new play 
here, giving New York the ‘‘ premiere’’ instead of 
London. 

This is the most important theatrical news of the 
century. It is equivalent to the opening, for eight 
months, of a dramatic university for the education of 
American managers and actors. The influence of the 
Irving season upon the profession and the public can- 
not be overestimated, 

The friends of Brander Matthews—more than 
Brander Matthews himself perhaps—have been an- 
noyed by a cable item stating that H. Stephens ac- 
cused him of having stolen the comedy ‘* Marjory’s 
Lovers,’’ lately produced in London. Who, then, is 
H. Stephens ? I take him to be the man who wrote 
the ‘‘ Billee Taylor’’ libretto. Ifso he seems to me 
to be as incapable of writing a comedy as Brander 
Matthews is of stealing anything. 

However, Mr. Matthews is fortunately able to prove 
that his comedy was written long before H. Stephens 
came to this country by the testimony of the friends 
to whom he read the play and of the managers,to 
whom he submitted it. 

This is the first time I have ever heard of any good 
result from hearing a play read, and I solemnly 
promise that I will endeavor not to be bored by play- 
writers in future. 

But, although ‘* Marjory’s Lovers’ 
play, ‘‘ Deception,’’ the mistletoe comedy at Wal- 
lack’s was. It has been traced back to James Albery, 
who produced it in London under the title of ‘* Mar- 
ried.’’ It was a failure in London as it was here. 
Somebody must have obtained a copy of it from 
Albery and palmed it off upon Mr. Wallack as an 
original work. , 

I strongly suspect that ‘‘ Deception” was one of 
poor Sothern’s jokes. But it does not seem so funny 
now that he is dead. STEPHEN FISKE. 
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JULES AUGUSTE HABERT-DYS. 





© Te E of the first duties of the critic, 

a and perhaps his chief and only 
useful function, is to be a popu- 
larizer, to call the attention of 
the public to new merit, to put 
before them young talent. In 
doing so the critic may often 
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force the note of praise. Where 
is the harm? If the 
young talent in question 
does not fulfil all the 
promise given, it will 
be time enough to settle 
accounts later, when he 
has taken possession of 
his renown. 

Jules Auguste Habert- 
Dys, the artist whom it 
is the pleasure of THE 
ART AMATEUR to pre- 
sent to the reader this 
month, has all kinds of 
claims to be known and ’ eet 
encouraged ; he is young, 
his talent is varied and 
personal, and he has the 
now very rare qualities 
of delicate taste and dec- 
orative sentiment. Inor- 
namentation M. Habert- 
Dys has revealed a thor- 
oughly original talent 
and apparently  inex- 
haustible inventiveness. 
The work by which he is 
known to the public con- 
sists mainly of frames 
or ‘‘encadrements de 
page,”’ 
culs de lampe, and or- 


frises, fleurons, 
namental letters com- 
posed during the past 
three years for ‘* L’Art.”’ 
The number of designs 
by M. Habert-Dys pub- 
lished by that journal in 
so short a period shows 
how highly the intelligent 
director esteems his tal- 
ent, and at the same time 
it demonstrates the ex- 


treme fecundity of the Mi 
designer. In the six or- vee bt 
namental alphabets that 

have already appeared, “a fe “ 

in the numberless trames > f 

and typographical acces- : i> f° 


sories, no trace of fatigue 





or of a desire to repeat 
is visible. On the other 
hand, while occasionally 
seeking inspiration for a 
cornice, a volute, a grif- 
fin, or an arrangement 
of fantastic pendants or 
scrolls in the composi- 
tions of the master de- 
signers of the seven- 
teenth and_ eighteenth 

centuries, M. Habert-Dys always preserves and marks 
his personality in the ensemble of his design. These 
excursions into the portfolios of the past are, however, 
exceedingly rare ; he is essentially a modern, and in 
his best work his two great sources of inspiration 
are nature and the quintessence of nature, which, as 
Charles Blanc tells us, is the characteristic and 
supreme quality of Japanese art. Uniting delicate 
taste and scrupulously careful and yet bold draughts- 


manship to a thorough mastery of the decorative dis- 
position of lines and masses, M. Habert-Dys lays 
under contribution the whole animal, vegetable and 
floral world ; and living, as he does, in an age of real- 
ism, he treats his birds and flowers and bits of land- 
scape in a realistic manner, studying each detail from 
nature, amassing study upon study for the composi- 
tion of his simplest design. 
spite of the limitations imposed by the typographer, 


His frames for pages, in 


are always ingenious and full of grace. Examine, for 
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instance, the frame on a following page, with its placid 
vision of cats on the right, and above a vision of flow- 
ers with an indication of water delicately expressed 
by the traditional Japanese meander—an indication 
which is repeated elsewhere around the frame, har- 
monizing with and explaining the swaying of the 
reeds and the graceful slope of the flower and plant 
stems. This is an excellent specimen of M. Habert- 
Dys’s mixture of Japanese elegance of line and thor- 





oughly sincere reproduction of European flower and 
animal life. In the other frame reproduced—for 
all the illustrations of this article our thanks are due 
to the courtesy of the proprietor of ‘*‘ L’ Art'’—will be 
seen a specimen of the picturesque treatment of the 
‘*encadrement,’’ a style perhaps open to criticism 
from the point of view of purely decorative art, on the 
inappropriateness to the end served, 
At any 
rate, in such compositions perspective effects should 


ground of 
namely, to frame a space of printed matter. 


be very sparingly em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, in 
this picturesque treat- 
ment of the ‘‘ encadre- 
ment’’ M. Habert-Dys 
has achieved some very 
happy results, and I re- 
member with pleasure 
among the designs pub- 
lished in ‘* L’Art,”’ not 
very long ago, *‘ encad- 
rements’’ representing a 
groined window frame 
garlanded with eglantine 
and surmounted with a 
fantastic distance of feu- 
dal turrets and towers 
and the calm of monas- 
tic cloisters ; a landscape 
with cows grazing in 
deep thick pasturage up 
to their udders, and in 
the middle distance trees 
towering up into the sky, 
which is traversed by a 
hurricane of rain, behind 
which the moon breaks 
out, round and silvery as 
one sees it in the Japan- 
ese albums ; a frame of 
worm-eaten, dilapidated 
wood with convolvulus 
leaves and flowers trail- 
ing along, and an army 
of mice devouring the 
flowers, themselves soon 
to be devoured by the 
cat, whose furious head 
appears in one corner—a 
design that had the thor- 
oughly French finesse of 
a fable of Lafontaine. 
M. Habert-Dys was 
born at Fresnes, Depart- 
ment of Loir-et-Cher, 
September 23d, 1850. 
His parents were poor 
and died poor, being 
peasants and tillers of 
the _ soil. A 
weakness of constitution 
saved Habert-Dys from 
following his parents’ 
hard means of bread- 
winning, and at the age 
of eighteen he was ap- 
prenticed to the ceram- 
ist, Ulysse Besnard, of 
Blois, who gave him 
his first notions of or- 
namentation. Naturally 
M. Habert-Dys had manifested as a child certain 
aptitudes and dispositions for drawing, otherwise he 


certain 


would not have chosen the trade of a ceramist; but 
of his juvenile precocity one needs say nothing, the 
more so as our artist is modesty itself. At the age of 
twenty-three M. Habert-Dys went to Paris, without re- 
sources, without knowing anybody, ardent and penni- 
less, like the majority of his fellow-students at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he entered the studio 
























































































of M. Géréme. 
artist made M. Habert-Dys a draughtsman of high 


Four years’ study under this eminent 


order. But with all the ardor and zeal possible man 
cannot live by the pure love of art, and from a letter 
which M, Habert-Dys wrote to me last summer in 
reply to my questions about his early career, | con- 
clude that the study at Géréme’s studio was not unin- 
terrupted : 


‘* T followed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ as much as possible the 
lessons of M. Gér6éme at his studio at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts ; 


my intention then was to devote myself 

entirely to painting, but the necessities of life, with 
which I was obliged to count, did not permit me, and 
obliged me to make studies that I considered as very 
secondary. Thus tossed and jostled from right to 
left, I went on studying according as my work de- 
manded. This kind of artistic education is now very 
profitable to me, thanks to the good fortune that I 
had in meeting two artists of noble heart. The first 
was Monsieur Bracquemond, the engraver, then ar- 
tistic director of the ceramic manufactory of the 
Havilands at Limoges, For several years I painted in 
barbotine under his direction. He was never sparing 
in advice and counsel, and it is to him I owe the de- 
velopment in me of the sentiment of decoration. 
Monsieur Bracquemond put me, furthermore, in rela- 
tions with Monsieur Gaucherel in 1881, and it was at 
that date that my first production appeared in 
‘L’Art,’ to which journal I have contributed ever 
since, being bound to it by two successive engage- 
ments. . . . You see, my life is the life of all 
men who struggle sans le recours de la fortune. 
Je n’étais rien, Je ne suis pas grand chose.’’ 

M. Habert-Dys is right in considering Bracquemond 
as his real master. His taste was formed by this 
great decorative artist. You can see that in his treat- 
ment of flowers and landscape in his ornamental de- 
signs, in his horror of commonplace, in his constant 
and severe studies after the first of all masters, na- 
ture. But in spite of Bracquemond’s influence, M. 
Habert-Dys remains utterly personal. Unlike most 
of the French artists who have made a specialty of 
ornamentation, he has not been content with inspira- 
tion taken at second-hand from others, with reproduc- 
ing the past without putting any parcel of themselves 
in it—in short, with a mere imitation that was rather 
industry than art. M. Habert-Dys has in him the 
real decorative sentiment, and he has therefore no 
need to replace it by formule that become more and 
more tiresome the oltener they are repeated. AI- 
though young in his career, M. Habert-Dys cannot 
only hold his own in his specialty against Poterlet, 
Giacomelli, or Claudius Popelin ; he has, furthermore, 
a largeness of design, a boldness of line, and a skill 
in arranging his masses and spaces which are gen- 
erally wanting in the close and crowded decorative 
designs of the able artists just mentioned. 

In no distant future I hope to have to salute the 
success of M. Habert-Dys in some decorative work of 
wider scope than that in which he distinguishes him- 
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self so brilliantly at present. His talent and inventive 


Ss 


genius are worthy of a larger field, and not merely 






the larger field of etching, which appears now to 






tempt him, but the larger and grander field of deco 






rative painting applied to the adornment of interior 


architecture, THEODORE CHILD. 






A RECENT LONDON EXHIBITION, 






THE French gallery in Pall Mall, which might bet 





ter be called the European, representing as it does 
] 


every school, English as well as Continental, makes 








































this year a more brilliant display than ever betor« 
The general character of this exhib tion, to the ey 
fresh from the more strictly native ones, is of a refine 
pomp and splendor, a glory of color and dazzle of 
light-effects resulting in a certain impression of easy 
elegant, and polished sophistication not unlike that on 
receives from Watteau shepherdess s or the dairy 
maids of le Petit Trianon. Nature is seen costumed 
ala francaise and coquettishly conscious of every 


decorative advantage she can win from art Conti 





nental art is too often self-cons« 10us, but that self-con- 
brilliant external ac- 


complishments, and is not the moral and sentimenta 


sciousness is confined to its own 
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self-consciousness which occasionally makes ‘* patch- 


worky”’ and toneless ] nglish canvases seem so pri 
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A Munich picture, called ‘‘ Home to the Fold,’ by 


t +} 


E. Meissner, is a case in proof of this self-conscious 





ness of Continental art. Nothing could be more sim- 





ple and natural than the subject, a shepherd driving ; 
his flock homeward across a snowy plain, and paus- ) 
ing to say a prayer with bared head before a snow- 1 
freighted Calvary, and in the face of the setting su / j 
The sheep are faultlessly drawn and subtly tused in a JN 
the deepening dusk, the shepherd, a nobly picturesque Wh ¢ 
figure, monumentally outlined against dazzling snow KY 4 
and _ sky. Nevertheless, the whole scene is made 
operatically suggestive, and the art self-conscious by ¥ 
a stage-like illumination, like electric light, from the is dy 
western sky falling upon the shepherd's face and 
figure ; by the evident effort for ‘‘effect’’ of light- 4 
illumined masses of warm shadow cast against a 1] @ | ‘ 
vividly cold background, the whole result not a poetic | od 
translation of picturesque and unconscious nature, 

. * | 
but a showy, artistic fantaisie upon a natural theme. 
. e } 
Shepherds are often enough warm masses of illumined 
shadow against cold, bright backgrounds in nature, \} 
but-always then the effect is an unconscious one and : 
not a deliberate and manifest chilling, heating, sharp- } 
ening toward one focus—effect. When artistic effort a ae - 
becomes unduly prominent, when one realizes how < - 
much has been eliminated and how much subordinat- ys | 


ed to a central technical idea, when, in fact, a sense of 


the artist’s dexterity and cleverness stands between the 
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observer and the verity, the beauty, the poetry of the 
nature he transcribes, then the art is self-conscious, 
however correct in drawing, graceful in composition, 
harmonious in color. Meissner has several other 
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snow-scenes in this collection, a consciousness of the 
potentiality of contrasted warmth and chill in the 
creation of artistic effects evidently thoroughly possess- 
ing him. In one called ‘‘ Winter’s Icy Breath,’’ the 
same incident of a 
shepherd guiding 
sheep is repeated on 
a smaller scale and 
in different arrange- 
ment. The atmos- 
phere is snowblown 
instead of dusky, and 
the flock is fused with- 
in it, misty yet not 
formless at the very 
perfection of the point 
where the elemental 
condition of the at- 
mosphere is made 
both realistically and 
poetically impressive. 
It is, however, en- 
tirely an ‘* effect pic- 
ture,’’ with its bluely- 
cold snow and gaunt, 
leafless boughs fretted 
against the sky, and 
art, not nature, is the 
impression one re- 
ceives from it. 

The abstract sim- 
plicity of certain oth- 
er of the Munich pict- 
ures is in vivid con- 
trast to the artifice of 
Meissner’s work. By a broad generalization it may 
be said that one sort of simplicity is a characteristic 
of northern schools as opposed to the art of the Latin 
races. Even Meissner’s pictures, studied and self- 








conscious as they are, have a simplicity of incident 
unusual upon the canvases of florid southrons, who 
so often seek effect in multiplicity of detail. Josef 
Israels, the veteran, is an instance of this simplicity, 
which will readily present itself to every 
mind. Israels and his followers resolve 
the incidents of their pictures into their 
simplest and most essential factors, and 
eliminate everything not strictly necessary 
to their telling, poetic sentiment and not 
brilliancy of technical “‘ effect’ 
being the result aimed at. Carl 
Heffner, in his landscapes, does 
exactly the same thing, and sur- 
prises one with showing how 
much can result from how little. 
This artist’s pictures are highly 
esteemed in London, and the 
French sev- 
eral good examples. 
Gloom’’ is a low, flat landscape 
of marshland and still water, with 
a sky absorbing three quarters of 
the canvas. In the far distance, 
perhaps six inches away yet seem- 
ingly miles, is the straight line of 


gallery exhibits 


** Gathering 


an unpicturesque modern Dutch 
village, its squat roofs and square 
walls made picturesque and poetic 
by the idealizing mystery of the 
most subtle perspective. ‘‘ Sub- 
tle’’—that much-abused word—is 
the very one to apply to this per- 
spective, melting as it does into 
measureless undirected 
save by pure artistic 
The light-focus is upon cattle 
drinking in the middle distance, 
and receiving slant sunrays upon 
their colorful forms as they wade 
into the shadowy water. The 
marshland is dusky and weedy, 
the scene is pensive and tranquil ; 
the weakness of the picture is its woolly 
sky, fluffy bags of wind that seem threat- 
ening to fall upon the world below and 
suffocate it. ‘*‘Golden Gloaming’”’ is an- 
other example of this same artist. In this 
instance Heffner has been less simple and 
more “‘ effective.’ The water reflects a 
myriad of gleams, and bears a myriad of dappling 
shadows as well as abrupt masses of denser ones, where 
the dusky earth’s image falls across it. Brown foliage 
is ‘‘ picked out’’ against a radiant sky, and loaded 


space, 
instinct. 
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white lights between the remoter trees make the 
distance silvery. No evening mist creeps up from 
the lowlands or water, and the ensemble is hard- 
er and less true than in the mass of manipulated 











bitumen which he calls ‘‘ Twilight Gray.’’ This 
latter is an all-brown canvas, although called gray, 
and represents the artist’s rendering of Milton's lines, 


“* Now comes still evening on, and twilight gray 
Hath in her sober livery all things clad.” 


It is merely a narrow tongue of wooded land between 
evening sky and water, a body of broad simple color 
wrought into tree and foliage, rich, velvety, and soft, 
massive in form, yet delicate, simple, unaffected, and 
poetic in sentiment, although real in body. 
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In violent contrast to the dignity and repose of 
Heffner’s work comes a thoroughly Italiano-Franco 
canvas, the work of Barratti, an Italian painting in 
Paris, called ‘‘Spoliation d’un Juif.’’ It represents 
a sumptuous Oriental interior, with every detail of 
carved pillars, sculptured and fretted walls, mosaic 
floor, and gorgeous Eastern rugs painted with an 
elaboration and precision almost painful. Upon a 
divan sits a turbaned and imposing Moor, superin- 
tending the spoliation of the Jewish master of the pal- 
ace, who kneels in the centre of the picture. 

is half nude, and with 


This Jew 


arms bound in such 
manner as to display 
as much strained and 
displaced anatomy as 
possible, and, there- 
fore, the technical fa- 
cility of the artist's 
mastery of it. 
him are the spoils in 
one vivid glow of col- 


Beside 


or, each separate ar- 
ticle of the dazzling 
pile—strings of 
pearls, gleaming ar- 
mor, jewels, wrought 
silver and _ beaten 
gold, precious caskets 
and coffers, gemmed 
pipes, cups and weap- 
ons, and a color-blare 
of rich stuffs, painted 
as if with microscope 


and rainbow. Noth- 
ing could be more 
brilliant and showy 


than the color, noth- 
ing more exact than 
the draughtsmanship, 
nothing more clever 
than the result of all 
combined, and nothing more thoroughly unsympathet- 
ic. It is capital craftsmanship, even although defi- 
cient in the depth and dignity of tone to which Munich 
artists aspire, but soulless, bravura art, with which the 











































































universe might be walled and floored without causing 


one noble thought or tender emotion. M. B. W. 
PARIS ART TOPICS. 
THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION—PICTURE EXHIBI- 
TIONS AT THE CLUBS—THE MANET SALE, 


THis year the Société d’ Aquarellistes has not made 
a rewnarkable exhibition. One of the most talented 
members of the society, Louis Leloir, died a few days 
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before the opening, and his friends did not think 
proper to exhibit three pictures that he painted in the 
intervals of his long illness. Furthermore, the per- 
sonality of M. Vibert, who was instrumental in found. 
ing this society six years ago, and who seems desirous 
of forming it into a close corporation under the com- 
plete control of himself and his personal friends, ap- 
been considered too predominant by 
certain members, and those not the least eminent, 
who have this year refrained from exhibiting, and 
whose absence is by no means compensated for by the 


The 


pears to have 


new members who have been recently elected. 
members who 
have declined 
to exhibit this 
year are Mme. 
Madeleine Le- 
maire and 
MM. Heil- 
buth, Bastien- 
Lepage,Cazin, 
Baron and de 
Neuville ; the 
newly elected 


exhibitors are 
MM. Emile 
Adan,  Jean- 
Paul Laurens, 
Charles De- 
lort, Guil- 
laume Du 
bufe, Henri 
Zuber, J. Max 
Claude and 
Jean Béraud, 
none of whom 
have hitherto 


paid any spe- 
cial attention 
to water-color 
painting. On 
the other 
hand, M. Ziem 
was black- 
balled by M. 
Vibert and his 
friends, because his features and his temper were 
I must ask the read- 
er’s pardon for introducing these personal details ; 
but the fact is that this French water-color society, 


pronounced to be disagreeable. 
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which gave such brilliant promise during the first four 
years of its existence, is menaced with discredit, if not 
with ruin, through this very question of personalities. 
This year, too, the exhibition contains fewer water- 
colors than ever, and now, besides gouaches, we have 
pastels and drawings of all kinds. One cannot help 
regretting this disorganization of the society. 

On the whole, there is no fault to be found w’‘th the 
veterans, Edouard de Beaumont sends his usual con- 
tingent of rosy-elbowed soubrettes, whom he knows 
how to undress so gracefully. John Lewis Brown 
remains faithful to horses and carriages and Louis 
XV. costumes, a specialty that seems to please his 
aristocratic patrons. M. Detaille exhibits twelve 
drawings of military costumes and types to illus- 
trate Jules Richard's forthcoming volume, ‘* Types 
et Uniformes de l’Armée Francaise,’’ drawings in 
pen-and-ink or sepia, with washes and touches of 
gouache. M. Dubufe exhibits three portraits of 
ladies—a gitana, Cypris, and a triptych of Faith, 
Hope and Charity—all more brilliant than sincere, 
both in color and conception correct and cold 
work, M. Duez exhibits some pretty landscapes, 
as remarkable for quiet realism as those of his col- 
“rancais, are for romantic and poetical 


M. Duez nor oi 


league, 
quality. But the work neither of 
M. Francais can be compared for a moment with 
that of M. Harpignies, who exhibits ten landscapes 
expressing nature in a great variety of effects, ob- 
served with wonderful sincerity and sympathy, and 
M. Harpig 
the Société 


d’Aquarellistes who paints in pure water-color. 


interpreted with much simple power. 
nies is one of the few members of 
In my opinion he is one of the most personal and 
interesting of the modern French landscapists. 
M. Isabey remains faithful to romantic subjects, 
that for brilliant 
MM. Roger Jourdain, Lambert, 
who is, by the way, eighty-four years of age and 

still prolific, and Julien Le Blant also remain 

faithful to their subjects of predilection, and their 
Maurice 


Leloir, besides pictures and a fan in his usual witty 


serve as a pretext coloring. 


Eugéne Lami, 


work calls for no special comment. M. 


and highly-stippled style, exhibits six water-colors, 
véry cleverly composed, that are destined to illustrate 
a special edition of Diderot's ** 
to be brought out by the Société des Amis du Livre. 


illustrations 


Jacques le Fataliste’’ 


He also shows an admirable series of 
for M. Launette’s projected edition of the ‘* Senti- 


” 


mental Journey,’’ compositions of great charm and in- 


timacy of sentiment. The name of M. de Penne im- 
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mediately suggests dogs and huntsmen in red coats, 
just as that of Mme. de Rothschild suggests views of 
Venice and Holland, both in the same tone ; that of 
M. Vibert something smooth, stippled, and vulgar ; 
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and that of M. Worms Spanish subjects of an anec- 
dotic character. M. Tissot exhibits a series of etch- 
ings for the illustration of Edmond de Goncourt’s 
novel, ‘‘ Renée Mauperin,’’ and four pastels of high 
merit, only M. Tissot, like M. Renoir and other real- 
the Manet 


some of the chief advantages of pastel, as a medium, 


ists of school, seems to me to sacrifice 
by disdaining the powdery and velvety surface that the 
M. Tissot obtains all his effects 
by strong hatching, which necessarily gives a streaky 
In short, at the exhibition 


soft pastel produces. 


his work. 


appearanc e to 
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of the Aquarellistes there is no new temperament, no 
new genius, no new star to be signalled on the hori- 
zon. Among the new members the most original 
and curious is M. Jean Béraud, who exhibits some 
very clever and interesting studies of artificial light— 
an actress in the doorway of her cressing-room, a 
gallery at a café-concert, and a corner of the stage and 
orchestra of the Théatre des Variétés, M. Béraud is 
a clever observer, bold, ingenious, sincere, but sadly 
wanting in distinction. Compare his treatment of 
popular themes with that of Gavarni, and you will feel 

at once what 

I mean by 
the 
that 
precious qual- 
ity of distinc- 
tion, a quality 


refusing 
former 


which is at the 
present mo- 
ment lament- 
ably rare in 
realistic 
French art. 
Of the exhi- 
bitions at the 
artistic clubs 
very little need 
be said ; these 
** petits Sa- 
lons,’’ the pre- 
liminaries of 
the 
nual salon, are 


great an- 
just now very 
{fashionable ; it 
is considered 
good fourm to 
go there in 
the afternoon, 


to talk about 
Chase's _pict- 
ure and Ma- 


chin’s portrait 
at dinner,’ and 
so to augment the reputation of those estimable artists. 
The exhibition in the Rue Volney is very poor ; a por- 
trait by Baudry and a fantaisie by Carolus Duran, in- 
spired by reminiscences of Reynolds and Romney, are 
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about the only pictures that need mentioning, unless we admit two clever studies 
by Henry Mosler, who alone represents America in this exhibition, At the Place 
Vendéme the show is far finer. The military painters, MM. Detaille, De Neuville, 
Berne-Bellecour, Protais and Le Blant, are represented by important pictures ; 
the portraits are signed Baudry, Cabanel, Carolus Duran, Jalabert, Wenker, 
Machard, Jacquet, Lefebvre and Constant. M, Géréme exhibits ‘‘ Two Majesties ;”’ 
a lion sitting on a rock on the seashore, watches attentively the red gold sun sink- 
ing into the sea—a curious and impressive picture that remains in one’s memory. 
M. Géréme’s other picture, *‘ La Femme au Bain,”’ is one of those Moresco- 
oriental interiors with walls of green’and blue and red tiles on which the sun 
strikes in patches from above. In the middle of the floor is the piscine and the 
‘‘femme au bain’’ and her attendant. M. Meissonier exhibits two portraits of 
M. Chenavard and of Dr. Guyon, the celebrated specialist to whom the painter 
owes his life. Both these portraits are hard in drawing and poor and dull in 
color ; they will certainly not take rank with M. Meissonier’s good work. Mr. 
Jules Stewart is represented at the Place Vend6éme by a very delicate and charm- 
ing picture of a young lady sitting working at embroidery, and by a little study, 
““Entrance to a Mosque.’’ John Sargent exhibits a portrait of a noble lady of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. The pearl of the exhibition of the Place Vendéme 
is Carolus Duran’s portrait of the Comtesse a lovely head standing out 
against a deep red background, a garland of flowers over the shoulder and a 
suggestion of drapery on the bust, but elegant, fresh, exquisite in color and 
modelling, and painted with a vigor and surety of touch! M. Duran has never 
executed a more lovely feminine portrait than this. 

The great event recently at the Hétel Drouot has been the sale of the Manet 
pictures, a sale which had been prepared and prefaced by an exhibition of the de- 
ceased _art- 
ist’s works 
at the Ecole 
des Beaux 
Arts. The 
interest ex- 
cited by this 
exhibition 
has been re- 
ferred to in 
a previous 
issue of THE 
ART AMATEUR. The sale itself excited hardly 
less attention. To accommodate the crowd 
that came—rather to see than to buy—two of 
the largest rooms of the Hétel Drouot were 
united, and even then there was not room for 
everybody. In the whole matter, both of the 
exhibition and of the sale, Manet’s friends ex- 
erted themselves nobly, and, while working for 
the greater glory of the messiah of impression- 
ism, they were working also 
in the interests of Mme. Ma- 
net, who is left in comparative- 
ly straitened circumstances. 
The sale I believe to have 
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been perfectly genuine ; the 
proceeds of the two days 
amounted to 120,652 francs. 
The principal prices paid 
were: ‘‘ Argenteuil,’’ bought 
for $2500 by 

the sculptor 
Leenhof, 

Foe Manet’s 
brother - in - 
law ; Faure, 
in the réle 
of Hamlet, 
bought by 
Durand- 
Ruel, $700; 
a ‘*Bar at 
é the  Folies 
oe Bergé€res,”’ 
$1170; ‘‘Na- 
na at her 
£osbet,” 
$600; ‘‘La 
Servante de 
Vibur. Bock,’’ $500; 
‘* Olympia,”’ 
' $2000; ‘‘Le 

Ti WIA Lis¢ge, ” 
will ‘hh q $1600; 
** Chez le 
Pére Lathuile,’’ $1000 ; ‘‘ Le Balcon,’’ $600. The other pictures fetched from 
$60 to $400 ; the etchings, drawings, and water-colors from $6 to $60 each. One 
gentleman who paid $60 for a water-color found, when he got his treasure home, 
it was simply an etching after Velasquez, colored by Manet. I cite this incident, 
not in order to throw discredit on the sale, but to give an idea of the feverish 
and excited state the buyers were in. Manet’s friends, the Batignolles brutalists, 
were there in full force, expecting every moment that the Louvre was going to 
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buy, and congratulating themselves that Manet was at length going to be avenged. 
The Louvre did not buy, and what is meant by Manet being avenged I cannot 
say. It seems to me that Manet has obtained full recognition of his merits, 
and of all that was good and profitable in his tendencies and aspirations. But 
much as I admire his good work, I do not venture to attribute to it great intrinsic 
value, and I therefore think that some of the prices paid at this sale were simply 
ridiculous. The fact is 
that certain amateurs 
and professional dealers 
hope to see the day come 
when Manet’s work will 
sell as Millet’s work now 
sells, and therefore they 
are doing all they can to 
create fancy prices for 
his pictures. They im- 
agined, too, because one 
notable American col- 
lector had bought a 
Manet that the Ameri- 
cans were going to make 
a rush for them, and the 
estimable M. Durand- 
Ruel still entertains that 
fond hope. This gentle- 
man had in his hands 
at a time when they sold 
for nothing ail the great 
pictures of Corot, Dela- 
croix, Millet and Rous- 
seau; and he now im- 
agines that the future is 








“se 


reserving for the ‘‘ im- 
pressionistes’’ as_ brill- 
jiant an apotheosis as 
that which Millet and 
Rousseau are now enjoy- 
ing, hence his craze for 
buying the wildest efforts 
of Manet’s brush and of 
the brushes of Manet’s 
disciples. It may be 
added that M. Durand- 
Ruel's belief in the glori- 
ous future of the impres- 
sionists is shared by a 
number of modest ama- 
teurs, who hope to make 
a splendid investment in 
buying for $80 a pastel 
by Manet, which they 
will be able to sell some 
day for $1600. 
EDWARD VILLIERS. 


EFFACING FROM AN 
ETCHED PLATE. 





IF an etcher needs to 
efface a great deal of 
very deeply bitten work, 
it will be better to get it 
done by a professional 
plate-maker, as the task 
of lowering the surface 
of copper is extremely 
tedious. The plate will 
stand a good deal of hol- 
lowing in parts without 
any effect on the print- 
ing, as long as the dip is gradual, but should there occur anything of the nature 
of a hole, it must be hammered up from behind. By placing the plate between 
the legs of the compasses, with the blunt point on the spot to be effaced, you 
can easily mark on the back with the sharp point the place immediately opposite 
to it. The plate is then placed with the part to be effaced on the anvil, and 
struck at the back with the round end of the hammer, till the line or hole is filled 





up. The jarring of the plate in the hand, and the noise of the hammer, will 
sufficiently indicate when the part of the surface immediately opposite to where 
you strike is fairly on the anvil or not. Before, however, you proceed to the 
actual hammering, the work on the part to be effaced must be carefully taken out 
so as to leave asmooth clean hollow. When the part.to be effaced is very minute, 
a steel punch is used, and the plate must then be held on the anvil by an assist- 
ant, while you hold the punch steadily with the left hand on the spot marked at 
the back with the compasses, and strike it gently but smartly with the hammer 
till the place is filled up. However neatly the operation of hammering up is 
performed, the lines of the etching close round the part hammered up will be 
more or less weakened or effaced, and will want re-etching with the transparent 
ground, or working up to their original strength with the graver- 
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THE FRENCH WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 1884. 


SKETCHES BY BEAUMONT, J. L. BROWN, MAURICE LELOIR AND DETAILLE, AFTER THEIR PICTURES, 






































. FORGED AND “RESTORED” AN- 
TIQUE FURNITURE. 








HE forging of antique furniture is a 
regular branch of industry. In most 
purchases, paying a fair price gives 
the buyer a reasonable chance of 
getting an honest article; but in 
buying things of this nature, the re- 
verse holds good. Security lies rath- 
er in the price being so low as to 
make it evident that no modern 
craftsman could 
havedone the work 
for the money. 
Most of these for- 
geries are, how- 
ever, so clumsy as 
to be easily detect- 

ed by an experienced collector. 

The power to judge in such matters 

must chiefly be the result of prac- 

tice, yet some hints can be thrown 
out which may be found of use. 

Such hints are given by Mark Mal- 

lett in Amateur Work, from which 

we quote the following: ‘‘A 
quality prized in old oak is the 
dark color which it acquires by 
absorbing ammonia from the at- 
mosphere, through a long course 
of years. The forger commonly 
uses new wood, which is most read- 
ily available, and stains it with an 
artificial color. He makes it even 
darker than the old, but at the same 
time he fails to give the rich, mel- 
low hue which comes from age. 

His work has, if I may so express 

it, a sort of metallic appearance, 

which suggests the blacklead brush, 
and may be detected without much 
difficulty. 

‘* Again, a want of antiquarian 
accuracy often exposes the imita- 
tion. He does not observe, or be- 
lieves that he can improve upon, the 
rules of construction followed by the 
old workman. In the tables, chairs, 
and such like articles, of the seven- 
teenth century, the legs are always 
strengthened and held together by 
cross-bars near the floor. In later 
days, these ties have commonly 
been dispensed with, as inconven- 
ient and unsightly ; and each leg 
has, so to speak, been left to stand 
alone in the world. The forger fre- 
quently does not remember this ; 
and I have seen many elaborately- 
carved and deeply-colored tables, 
the independent character of whose 
legs at once marked them as not 
genuine antiques. 

** At other times we may see ar- 
ticles professing to be old, of a kind 
on which old carvers were never 
accustomed to spend their skill. 
Passing lately by a London shop, I was attracted by a 
fine carved bureau, That it was not modern I could 
see at once by its general outline. The style of the 
carving and the color of the wood were such as at a 
superficial glance might have passed for genuine 
Stuart work; but to see such carving on so late an 
object as a bureau, roused my suspicions, and made 
me examine closely. I soon saw that the thing, in its 
then state, was a forgery. The bureau had been a 
plain oak article of the earlier part of last century, 
and the dealer, in order to enhance its value, had had 
it carved in the style of the middle of the seventeenth 


century. The fact of the oak being old had permitted 
it to take a fine color.” 

A few hints on the conversion of old things to mod- 
ern uses are also given by the ingenious Mr. Mallett, 
who evidently knows all the tricks of the business. 
He shows how, with some little contrivance, a chest 
may be made to do service as a sideboard: ‘‘ In the 
middle compartment we have a chest about four feet 
long, almost in its original state. But as in its pres- 
ent position, some new means of opening it will be 
necessary, we must do one of two things—either saw 
round the two outer front panels, put hinges to them, 





WALL OTTOMAN WITH CABINET ABOVE, 


and fit up the interior as cupboards ; or leave our 
chest to do the office of a chest still, and get at the in- 
side by sawing the lid through the middle from end to 
end. This being furnished with fresh hinges, will 
allow the front half of the lid to be opened, without 
interfering with the back half and the superstructure 
raised upon it. Let us suppose that a second chest, of 
much the same size, is at the worker's disposal. Its 
back will serve as a back for our open space in the 
lower compartment. The bottom of this can be made 
from its lid. The supports may be made from the 
débris of a broken-up table, or if none such are at 


hand, new ones may be made. In the higher com- 
partment I have placed a central recess, and two small 
lockers, surmounted by a shelf. The back of this 
compartment is formed of the front of the second 
chest, one of whose carved panels shows at the back 
of the recess. The lids of the lockers are small panels 
from the ends of the chest, originally plain, but now 
carved to resemble those of the chest No. 1. I may 
here mention that in copying the flat surface decora- 
tion of panels, an easy method of transferring the pat- 
terns is by laying a piece of paper over the original, 
rubbing it over with shoemaker’s heel ball, which will 
give the raised surfaces in black, 
and then pasting the paper over the 
new panel to be carved. The four 
pilasters which flank the lockers are 
two joint stool legs, sawn through 
their centres. Some odd scraps of 
carving fill the space above the shelf. 
This piece of furniture might be 
made more simply by omitting the 
lockers in the upper compartments ; 
but in any case, very little beyond 
the component partsof the twochests 
would be required to form it.’’ 

It is not too much to say that 
nine tenths of all the ‘‘ antique’ 
sideboards for sale at the bric-a- 
brac shops in New York as well as 
in London are built up after this 
fashion. When about to buy an 
“*antique’’ sideboard, examine it 
carefully, and you will generally 
find it is made of one or more old 
chests with modern carving, at- 
tached mouldings, and new legs. 





THE illustration on this page 
shows an ingenious combination of 
a wall ottoman with a cabinet 
above, having a somewhat similar 
effect to that produced by placing 
a sofa in front of a fireplace, as is 
sometimes done in summer to hide 
the latter from view. This novel 
article of furniture is of German 
origin, Miiller being the designer. 
We cannot commend it entirely. It 
is rather stiff in outline ; the long 
upholsterer’s fringe is objectionable, 
as is also the mutilation of the cary- 
atides. On the opposite page, the 
design, intended fora hall chimney- 
piece, is Elizabethan in character. 
It may be constructed of fumigated 
oak or black walnut, the small 
centre panel inthe upper part be- 
ing of bevelled glass. The two side 
panels in the upper part of the chim- 
ney-piece and the oblong panel in 
the centre of frieze may be of black 
marble, while the tiles may be plain 
and low in tone of color. 


ORNAMENTAL BRASS WORK. 





THE addition of brass clamps, 

corners, and ornamental hinge- 

plates to the woodwork now made in old oak 
and other dark woods by amateurs adds very much 
to their handsome and antique appearance. In a 
recent number of The (London) Queen, it was shown 
how they can be made at home both for economy and 
amusement. The first things to be considered are the 
tools, which are simple and inexpensive, and can be 
procured at any hardware store. They consist of a 
few files, large or small, according to the work. Files 
are made flat, round, half-round, or rat-tailed, and 
are of different degrees of fineness—the rougher to do 
the preliminary coarse work, filing down the brass to 
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the required shape, and then the finer,to smooth down to prevent it ‘atone marked in the etl as ance to the work, andare very ornamental. To avoid 
the surface to almost any degree before finally polish- 
ing with emery cloth and oil, or, to secure an exceed- hot. 


rotten stone and oil; a few steel Brass work may be oxidized by dipping 


well as to keep the fingers from getting unpleasantly the jaws of the vice scratching a polished surface, a 


piece of sheet lead may be placed on each side, the 
The lead is hammered round 
each side, and, catching all 
round, does not fall off when 


ingly fine polish, it for a_ vice then being closed. 


chisels of various sizes, to cut 
out the design, a hammer, a 
opened. 


small vice, a burnisher, adrill- By those who can 


er,an anvil—which can be im- use a fret-saw machine a va- 
provised by using an old flat- riety of pretty ornaments may 


iron from which the handle be cut out of thin brass, taking 


has been removed, and fixing care to keep the saw well 
Ned 
oued,. 
In another issue of The 
‘ Kettering’’ gives an 


it smooth side up onthe work 
table. A large pair of scis- 


sors may be found useful when Queen, 


very thin sheet brass is used, 
but to cut brass about the 
thickness of a quarter, which 
is the usual thickness, chisels 
are preferable. Now we are 
and if itis a 


interesting and suggestive ac- 
count ot his experience in 
teaching repoussé brasswork 
to a class of boys in a night 
He says: ‘It ap- 
peared to me that this kind 


school. 





ready for work, 
of work might be one of the 
things to form an occupation 
for the lads of our village, 
and I accordingly started a 
class. My first work was 
done with an ordinary ham- 
mer and a brass-headed nail. 


couple of hinge-plates for a 
cabinet door, or for carved 








boards of an album, procure 
a piece of brass big enough 


for the purpose, and then on 


fain 





a stiff piece of cardboard draw 




















the design carefully, cutit out 
These were the tools I pro- 
vided when the lads collected 
together for the first time. I 
had prepared some very small 
pieces of thin rolled brass 
with a leaf, or cross drawn 
on them in pencil, and tin- 
tacked on a bit of flat wood 
or board. 


with a sharp knife or pair of 
scissors, lay it on the brass, 
and trace the outline with 
instru- 











some sharp-pointed 
ment. Having doneso, place 
it on the anvil, and begin 
with th 


to cut it out. 


> hammer and chisel 
The brass may 
little in cut- 





I showed my pu- 
pils how they must carefully 
make a series of dots by hit- 
ting with the hammer upon 
the head of the nail along the 
pencilled lines, the closer the 
dots the better, and they soon 
saw that this made the pat- 
which it did still 
take it out of the vice, and more when they made similar 
place it flat on the table, and dots, but farther 
short time in nitric acid, and, after being thoroughly over the brass, except, of course, 
cross itself. Thus it will be seen that the work is 
divided into parts, the pattern and the background. 


probably bend a 
ting, but it can be easily flat- 
tened on the anvil. Now 
place the hinge in the vice, 
and, with a rough file, file 


the design to the required 














shape, finishing with a fine 


file and emery and oil ; final- 


‘ MANTELPIECE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE, “a 
ly burnish the edges. Now tern rise, 
apart, all 
with a centre punch mark the spots for the nail or upon the leaf of 
then fasten the 


down by two brass pins through the nail®holes at each 


screw holes, and drill them ; hinge washed in cold water and well dried, may be lac- 


but from the noxious yas that rises in the 
nature of the 


quered ; 


end to a piece of wood about aninch and a half thick, operation, as well as the dangerous We next tuok the brass off the wood, and set to work 


according to the size re- to polish it with vinegar 
catching the and salt. 


pable result was gained in 


quired, and, In this way a pal- 
wood in the vice, 
file the 
brass in one direction, tak- 


begin to 
a very few hours, enough 
to interest the workers and 


flat surface of the 


ing care to file flat—that encourage them to go on. 








is, to keep the file working I ought also to mention 
level, so that the brass is that I always had a more 
not filed away more on one advanced piece of work in 





hand myself to lead them 
on by the spirit of emula- 
tion, and | certainly con- 
sider that it did have that 
effect. I found it neces- 


Hav- 
ing got all the rough skin 


side than the other. 





off, use a finer file, and so 





on to the emery and oil, 
after which nail a piece ot 
sary to inspect continually 
each pupil's work for the 
first time or two, for if I 
failed to do this I discover- 
ed that they would deface 
the pattern with dots and 
leave the background plain. 
The truth was they had to 
learn to know what a pat- 
These little 
pieces of work were use- 
less, of course; but still, 


buff leather or strong cha- 








mois round piece of flat 


wood, and with rotten stone 














and oil polish the brass un- 
til all scratches are gone ; 
finish with a dry © buff. 
Cross grooves and circular 
indentations, as ornaments, 
edge of 


and by drilling half 


are made with the 
a file, tern was. 
through the brass. The 


hinge now being highly pol- 












































ished, is easily tarnished, the workers enjoyed taking 
either by the hand or ex- them home and showing 
posure tothe air. Toavoid them to their friends. Next 
this, procure some pale, I suggested little trays 
fine, brass lacquer, which should be made, but here 
can be got through a drug- came the difficulty of draw- 


SIDEBOARD IN MEDIAEVAL STYLE, ing, for I am_ no draughts- 


neither could I suc- 


gist; heat the brass work 
on the lid of an old tin man ; 

ceed in buying patterns, 
though I made many inquiries. I tried tracing on the 
brass itself, and found I must ink it over, or it quickly 
Eventually, I traced my pattern on 
any paper that was sufficiently transparent to be seen 


biscuit box over a spirit 


lamp, to a temperature of 150°, and with a fine acid, any operations of this description must be con- 


camel’s-hair brush dipped in the lacquer apply it ducted with the greatest care. 


lightly and in one direction, being caretul in handling In fixing the brass work on the wood, round-headed became rubbed out. 


the brass to do so with a small piece of tissue paper screws should be used ; they give a fine, bold appear 
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through, and this I pasted on the brass 
with ordinary paste. The designs I col- 
lected from freehand drawing-books, 
wall-papers, fretwork drawings, and 
rubbing from brass trays which I took 
with heel-bail. It was quite curious to 
find how many things afforded patterns 
when one was looking out for them. I 
made an easy and effective design for 
a tray by drawing a circle seven inches 
in diameter with compasses, and, keep- 
ing the same centre, drawing another 
six inches in diameter. In the middle 
of these circles I traced a five-inch Malt- 
ese cross, which I pasted on a piece-of 
brass seven inches square and nailed 
on a board with carpet pegs, which were 
not driven through the metal, but quite 
close to the edge of it, so that the heads 
gota good grip of the brass and kept 
it down flat. My pupils worked it as 
before, tracing all round the Maltese 
cross first, and then filling in the back- 
ground with dots up to the six-inch cir- 
cle. I then took a pair of shears, such 
as are sold on purpose for cutting met- 
als, and cut the brass neatly round the 
outer circle. When the paper was 
washed off, and the round plate of work- 
ed metal polished, with a pair of round- 
nose pliers I turned up the plain edge 
in flutings or gofferings. This I found 
must not be done with too much force, 
or the plain edge was very apt to split 
away from the worked part. After a 
few of these and similar trays were 
done, I was fortunate enough to find 
friends to purchase them for a few 
pence ; but the demand for them was 
limited. They were made of rolled 
brass, Number ‘i nree, as it is described 
at the wholesale shop where I always 
buy it. There are two kinds of brass 
—rolled and sheet ; the former is made 
in long lengths and various widths and 
thicknesses. I consider Number Three 
thin enough, and eight inches a good 
width to begin upon; the higher the 
- numbers, the thicker the metal. The 
size of sheet brass is four feet long by 
two feet wide, and it is sold by the 
pound. A sheet of four or five pounds 
is about the same thickness as Number 
Three rolled brass, As far as I can 
judge, the difference between the two 
kinds of brass is that the sheet brass, 
which is a little dearer, is the more mal- 
leable of the two. There is no doubt 
but that the lads, when beginners, 
worked better in the rolled brass. As 
thicker brass was used and larger trays 
made, the outline seemed hardly de- 
fined enough. On inquiry, I found the 
name of a shop where repoussé work 
was done, and wrote for tools. They 
advised me to buy a silversmith’s or 
chasing hammer and about four tools, 
two of which were called tracers and 
the two others mats. The tracers are 
for outlining or tracing round the pat- 
tern, and, instead of making a series 
of dots, they make a series of short 
lines, which, with a small amount of 
practice, we learned to join almost im- 
perceptibly, thus making a clearly de- 
fined line round the pattern. For 
curves a curved tracer can be used, or 
the plain tracer held in a slanting posi- 
tion, so that only one end of it touches 
the brass. It is best to go round the 
pattern lightly at first, or it will rise 
more on one side than the other. The 
oftener the outline is gone over, the 
more repoussé the pattern will be- 
come ; but it must be remembered that 
every knock makes the metal more 
brittle. When the outline is defined, 
but not necessarily by a deep line, 
the background may be put in, and for 
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DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER, 


























































































































BY WALTER CRANE. 





this one of the mats must be used. 
They are of various sizes and shapes ; 
the one I use principally makes a single 
small round dot. For a long time I 
used hardened French nails; the bought 
mat, however, I found preferable, as it 
never gets blunt or bends. Another 
makes an impression of a number of 
fine lines crossing each other, and re- 
sembling in effect the background of 
Indian workmanship. I advise work- 
ing evenly from the edge of the metal 
toward the pattern, as that drives it 
up ; but it will be necessary to go over 
the outline the last thing before remov- 
ing the metal from the board. If the 
background gets bumpy, knock it down 
with a ‘ flattener,’ or gentle taps of the 
broad face of the chasing hammer. The 
flattener is three inches long, and the 
flat face about a quarter of an inch 
square, and made of steel, and is used 
in the same manner as the mats. I 
found the metal when taken off the 
wood was very often curled up, this 
being the case with some lads’ work 
more than with others, but it may be 
rectified by turning it over on its face, 
and hammering it with a broad-headed 
wooden mallet. Of course, it must not 
be done too heavily, or it will flatten 
the part that is repoussé. I encouraged 
the lads to take work home to do as 
much as possible ; I gave them each a 
wooden mallet instead of a hammer, 
as then no attention was required to 
avoid hitting the fingers, and a great 
deal is required to get the outline prop- 
erly ; in fact, that is the most impor- 
tant part of the whole work.,”’ 


SOME PRINCIPLES IN FURNISH- 
ING AND DECORATING. 





THE shape and size of a room should 
be carefully considered in connection 
with the requirements of its decoration. 
The room ought to be properly propor- 
tioned, whatever may be its size ; that 
is, it should not present the effect, on 
our first entering, of being a long room 
or a short one, unduly wide, too lofty 
or too low. If of correct proportion, 
none of these features will obtrude ; 
should it be out of proportion in any 
respect the furniture should be arrang- 
ed to remedy the structural defect as 
far as possible, and for this purpose a 
more general use of curtains than usual 
may be advocated. For instance, in a 
room where there are two or three win- 
dows all on one side, the opposite side 
is merely a plain blank wall; it may 
be, and probably is, generally relieved 
by pictures, but even then it contrasts 
too strongly with the other side, which 
is divided into panels by windows and 
curtains ; some graceful drapery ar- 
ranged to form curtains to break the 
length would very much add to the ef- 
fect of proportion in the room, and 
they might be still further utilized to 
hide, or partly hide, a valuable picture, 
a mirror, or bookcase. In the same 
way the objectionable effect of the 
squareness of some rooms might be ob- 
viated. Thus the graceful arrangement 
of drapery would add very much to the 
pleasing effect of the room. 

The furniture, like the room itself, 
should be in due proportion. There 
should not be so much as to give a 
crowded appearance, nor so little as to 
make it look bare. Articles of an im- 
portant character ought not to be too 
prominent ; this need not prevent the 
introduction of valuable and striking 
pieces of furniture, It only requires 
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that their prominence be neutralized by rival attrac- 
tions ; for instance, presuming that there are hand- 
some cabinets skilfully carved in fine-grained wood, 
the porcelain should be seen within and the ornaments 
upon them should divert attention. 
important element ; they give a fine perspective and 
add to the ap- 

parent size of 


Mirrors are an 


chase it, with little consideration for its fitness to com- 
bine with what we already possess ; hence our rooms 
contain an accumulation of heterogeneous articles, and 
the result is confusing instead of harmonious. If, on 
the contrary, we studied to make every part accord, 
there would be increased pleasure in the selection, 





the room, but ~S 
they should be ‘ Ne, 


: RN 
confined to AN 
their proper A ‘ NI} 
department. Mh! is 


Sometimes 
they usurp the 
character of 
ornaments 
with their 
great gilt 
trames ; more 





properly they 
should appear 
to be a portion 
of the wall it- 
self, and par- 
tially conceal- 
ed, instead of 
standing out 
from it a huge 
framework of 








glass. Asim- 
ilar mistake is 
sometimes 
made in the 
arrangement 
of pictures. 
It has been 
said that 
many are 
priced at the 
value of their 
frames, and 
the obtrusive 
character of 
the frame oft- 


ovcaunenvcna a cto uae NANNERL Na 


en suggests 
the probabili- 
ty ; they ought 
rather to pre- 
sent the ap- 
pearance of 
paintings in 
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graceful pan- 





els, instead of 
large gilt 
{frameworks 
containing a 
picture. By 
these simple —— — 
means we ! m if Mini 
should obtain I 
correct pro- 





portion in the 
furniture ; and 
if it be select- 
ed with taste, 
combining 
elegance of 
outline and re- 
lationship of 
design every- 
where, with 
just sufficient 
color to give 
richness, the 
effect will con- 
vey that sense 
of repose so 
essential to 
beauty. 
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Necessarily 
the furniture 
will vary in 
character in every house according to the taste and posi- 
tion of the owner, and in each house the separate rooms 
should be furnished for their special requirements ; so 
that a particular description of every kind of room is 
impossible. It is very much the custom to select our 
furniture at haphazard ; we admire an article and pur 


CARVED WOOD BALUSTRADE OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV, 


and the effect produced would be more satisfactory. 
We lay it down then as a rule (says Henry Fawcett, 
from whose little volume, ‘‘ Art in Everything,’’ we 
quote) that some unity of design should prevail 
throughout the entire building and be present in every 
part of it; that every room, while partaking of this 
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unity of design, should still be furnished suitably for 
its special character, and that no article should be ad- 
mitted unless it is in harmony with its surroundings. 
This principle is applicable to every room or house, 
and if adopted generally would give some attraction 
even to the dwellings of the artisan class + would 
vastly im- 
prove the 
more preten- 
tious houses 
of those pos- 
sessed of larg- 
er means; and 
add to the 
luxurious 
comfort of the 
rich, 


A PRACTI- 
CAL fret-saw- 
yer gives the 
following use- 
ful hints 
to amateur 
workmen: In 
cutting a pat- 
tern of any 
kind make it 
a rule to leave 
the outside 
until the last, 
especially 
where __ there 
are any single 
leaves or flow- 
ers at the 
sides or cor- 
ners. Never 
allow the saw 
to become 
very hot, or a 
breakage is 
pretty sure to 
be the result. 
Notice before 
commencing 
work whether 
there are any 
knots in the 
wood, and if 
so mark the 
spot with a 
pencil on your 
pattern, and 
work very 
cautiously 
when you 
come across 
it. Stop work- 
ing directly 
you see your 
saw edging 
away from or 
into the pat- 
tern, and 
make a fresh 
start in an- 
other place. 
When you 
have finished 
sawing out 
your bracket 
or whatever 
it may be, re- 
move the pat- 
tern by moist- 
ening it with 
cold __— water, 








and while the 

wood is still 

damp fasten 
it on to your table with small nails pushed into the 
When thoroughly dry the 
bracket must be well sandpapered, firstly with a 
coarse, then with fine, and thirdly with oiled fine sand- 
paper. Rub in plaster of Paris with oil, dry twenty- 
four hours, and then polish or varnish, 


corners of the pattern. 
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THE CASTEL- 
LANI SALE. 
THE sale of 
the famous col- 
lection of Ales- 
sandro Castella- 
ni which takes 
place at Rome 
at the Castellani 
Palace, from the 
17th of March 
to the 12th of 
April, is likely to be long re- 
membered by amateurs and col- 
lectors. The catalogue of med- 
als, arranged by M. Fréchner, 
ex-Conservator of the Museum 
of Prince Napoleon, compre- 
hends no less than 2800 num- 
bers. Many of these are an- 
tiques, Roman and Greek. There 
are, besides, Tanagra statuettes ; 
a Greek vase with figures in red, 
blue, gold on a black 
ground, unequalled unless by a 
similar one in the Hermitage 
Palace at St. Petersburg; a female head in marble 
larger than life, of the finest Greek style ; a curious 
bronze casque which still holds the skull of the person 
who formerly was protected by it ; cameos, jewels, in- 
struments of the toilette, ornaments of all sorts in 
gold, of all styles and all epochs of the classic 
period. Of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
there are, to begin with, 150 pieces of old Italian 
fafence, including four by Maestro Giorgio Andreoli 
and four or five of Fra Xantho. All the places which 
were famous for this ware are represented—Pezzaro, 
Urbino, Gubbio, Chaffagiolo, Deruta, Faenza. Of 
course, there are some medallions of Luca della 
Robbia—but real antiques this time, it is to be pre- 
sumed—with blue backgrounds and foliated borders. 
In the precious metals there is a series of crucifixes, 
reliquaries, coffers enriched with enamels. One of 
the reliquaries is in the shape of a hexagonal tower, 
the faces of which are enriched with delicate niello 
work, and which is surmounted with a statuette of 
Saint Catharine. 

A quartity of ivory statuettes, bas-reliefs, diptychs 
and triptychs of the Middle Ages are all surpassed in 
interest by a portable altar of the same material, 
which is truly a marvel. There are busts in marble 
attributed to Donatello afd Ghiberti, and a panel 
painted by Pollajuolo, the ‘* Virgin and Child,’’ which 
came from the Barker sale of 1875 in London. 
Another by Pinturichio, the friend of Perugino, 
depicts a marriage scene, which recalls the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of the Virgin,” by Raphael. 

Our illustrations represent a bishop’s crosier of the 
fifteenth century in copper gilt decorated with niello 
work ; the picture of Pollajuolo, above referred to; a 
plate of Faenza ware with archaic decoration in blue, 
green and violet, made about 1490; a vase of Deruta 
ware of baluster form with golden reflections, the 
ornament strengthened with blue, dating ‘rom about 
1530; a plate of Gubbio ware with metallic reflections 
of ruby-red and iridescent blue, with also a dead blue 
in the ornaments, of about the same period ; a vase of 
Siculo-Arabic faience, cornet-shaped, with mordoré re- 
flections, 31 centimetres high by 12 in diameter ; a curi- 
ous pitcher, decorated in metallic ruby-red, mordoré, 
and iridescent blue, attributed to Maestro Giorgio 
Andreoli, 33 centimetres high by 25 in diameter ; one 
of a pair of cornet-shaped vases of Siculo-Arabic ware 
with coppery reflections, of the end of the fifteenth 
century ; an Urbino plate, representing Vulcan forging 
the arms of Mars, of about the year 1535; a cup with 
figures representing the judgment of Paris, of Chaffa- 
giolo ware ; a large vase of Hispano-Moresque fatence 
decorated with copper and dull blue ; an oblong coffer 


BISHOP'S CROSIER. INTHE 
CASTELLANI COL- 
LECTION. 


and 


in silver repoussé, parcel-gilt and enriched with 
enamels, supposed to be of the fifteenth century, 15 
centimetres high by 19 long and Io in width; an ex- 
tremely fine Persian plate, with a background of rich 
blue ornamented in several colors, 365 millimetres in 
diameter ; a small Oriental carpet in red velvet woven 
with gold, and a chasuble, in red velvet with gold pile 
uncut ona ground of white silk, Italian work of the 
fifteenth century. 





THE GUNZBURG AND D'OQSMOND SALES, 
THE recent sale of the Baron Ury Gunzburg’s col- 
lection of eighteenth century furniture and objects of 
art at the Hotel Drouot, produced a total of 468,162 
francs in ‘the space of about two hours. The tapes- 
tries were magnificent in color, design, and preserva- 
tion. Twelve panels, the months, after designs by 
Audran sold for $12,500. Five pieces of Gobelins, 
episodes from Don Quixote, medallions, festoons of 
flowers, and decorative frame on light yellow ground 
went together for $28,000, A marble bust of Marie 
Adelaide Girault-Servat signed Houdon and dated 
1776, $8800, bought by the Vicomtesse de Courval. 
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“VIRGIN AND INFANT JESUS.” 
POLLAJUOLO. 


BY ANTONIO 


IN THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


Louis XIV, fire-screen, carved wood frame, Savon- 
nerie tapestry, $550 ; Louis XIV. fire-screen, gilt wood 
frame, Gobelins tapestry, $1140, Four Louis XIV. 
carved and gilt wood arm-chairs, upholstered in 
tapestry au point, $2160, A Louis XV. chest of 
drawers, black and gold lacquer with landscape sub- 
jects, rosaille bronze ornaments, chiselled and gilt, 
marble top, a very fine piece, $4620. A piece of 
Fontainebleau tapestry, allegory of the springs bring- 
ing their tribute to a river, $1500. Louis XIV. clock 
on bracket, gilt bronze and marquetry, $2420. Louis 
XIV. lustre, bronze gilt, $3600. Louis XVI. lustre 
rock crystal mounted in gilt bronze, $3200. I noticed 
in this important sale, which was attended by the 
greatest Parisian collectors, amateurs, and princes of 
finance, that the prices demanded by the expert were 
invariably very considerably exceeded before the 
article was knocked down. But for objects of such 
exceptional merit as these the prices naturally follow 
a continual upward movement, whatever may be the 
momentary condition of the ordinary bric-a-brac 
market. 

On February gth all the great Parisian collectors, 
and not a few of the English and American, were 
either present or represented at the Hétel Drouot, at 
the sale of the Marquis d’Osmond’s collection of 
Sévres porcelain, the most important sale of the kina 


we have had for several years. The Marquis d’Os- 
mond is a grand seigneur, whose family treasures date 
from Louis XIV.; but, being himself only a sportsman 
and a traveller, the products of art have few charms 
for him, while ready money has. Hence the sale. 
The catalogue comprised eighty-six lots, which in less 
than three hours produced a total of 415,507 francs, 
or upward of $83,100. Lot I. 
tendre vases, Louis XV. epoch, ovoid form, celadon 


Pair of Sévres pate 


ground, medallions by Boucher, garlands of flowers 
in relief in neat gold, 15 inches high, sold for $17,220 
to the Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. Lot 2. A vase, 
Louis XV., pate tendre, ovoid, celadon green ground, 
medallions by Boucher, neck surrounded by turquoise 
inches high, 
(This 


enamels and chainette of neat gold, 174 
sold for $10,220 to the Baron Franck Seilliére. 
piece is said to have been sold in 1804 for $360 at an 
auction.) Lot 3. XVI. pate tendre 
vases, cylindric, gros bleu ground dotted with gold, 


Pair of Louis 


medallions by Boucher, garlands and ornaments in 
high relief or moulu so delicately wrought that one 
would take them.for bronzes chiselled by Gouthiére, 15} 
Lot 4. 


Louis XV. jardiniére, pate tendre, fan-shape, deco- 


inches high, sold to M. Sichel for $13,000, 


rated with large palm leaves on rose Pompadour 
ground, flowers, garlands, cartels, exquisite form, 
dated 1757, decorated by Grison, 8 inches by 11}, 
bought by the Baron Alphonse de Rothschild for 
$11,820. XV. fan-shaped jar- 
diniéres on bleu de roi ground of great beauty, dated 
1762, decorated by Tandart, 7} inches by 7{, were 
knocked down at $3220. 
of the sale, but all the smalier Sévres ware sold high, 


Two smaller Louis 


These were the great pieces 


as also did the few bronzes and enamels. A fine 
bronze bust of Henri IV., life-size, was bought by M. 
Sichel for $3000 ; the administration of the Louvre bid 
up to $2800, but invain. A splendid Louis XIV. Boule 
cabinet or commode, in marquetry of brass, pewter, 
and wood on Indian tortoise-shell ground, of great 
beauty of detail, was bought for $13,000 by the Duke 
of Northumberland. 


furniture of the royal chamber at Versailles, and was 


This piece formed part of the 


given by the king to the Prince de Condé. 
PARIS, February 20, 1884. z=. 


A SPURIOUS CLODION. 


THE civil tribunal of Paris gave judgment recently 
The 


a satyr 


on an interesting case of disputed authenticity. 
object in question was a group representing 
teasing a nymph, attributed to Clodion. This group 
was bought in 1873 by Mme. Bernage alias Boisse, a 
celebrated Parisian dealer, for 12,000 francs of M. 
Maillet du Boullay, curator of the Museum of Rouen, 
who himself bought the group frora M. Deniére, a 
dealer in curiosities, for 4500 francs. In 1880 M. 
Frémont, a restorer of objects of art, saw the group at 
Mme. Boisse’s, examined it, declared it not to be by 
Clodion, and showed her how the signature had been 
inserted in the basement. Legal proceedings were 
then instituted, and in the course of lengthy discussions 
and evidence Mme. Boisse produced a letter from M. 
Thiancourt, a well-known restorer. in which he affirm- 
ed that he had seen the group in question in 1867, and 
that he had, without hesitation, attributed it to an artist 
named Lebroc who, in his youth, worked secretly at 
imitations of Clodion. ‘‘I knew him intimately,’’ 
wrote M. Thiaucourt, ‘‘ and I knew that both at Paris 
and in the provinces he had his works sold always 
doctored so as to imitate old terra-cottas. It was he 
who taught me how to produce the patina I give to 
the objects I restore. In order to give more truth to 
these works, made in imitation of Clodion and baked 
by himself, he used to break some of the parts and 
then repair them.’’ In spite of this evidence the 
tribunal thought fit to appoint experts, and three gen- 
tlemen, the sculptors Aimé Millet, Guillaume and 
Chapu, reported that ‘‘the execution of the group 
presents a defect of harmony of a nature to invalidate 
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’* Blackberries. "’ 


PLATE 338.—DECORATION FOR DOUBLE TILE OR PANEL. 


By I. B. S. N. 


(See page 118.) 
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CERAMIC OBJECTS IN THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


SICULO-ARABIC VASE. URBINO PLATE. 


GUBBIO PITCHER-SHAPED VASE. 


SICULO-ARABIC VASE, 
HISPANO-MORESQUE VASE, 


DERUTA VASE, GUBBIO PLATE, 


FAENZA PLATE. 


CHAFFAGIOLO CUP, 
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the attribution of the piece to Clodion.’’ As for th ladies, in ery een, b l ire to ft t he 1 ‘ 
ignature they affirm that it was certainly inserted aedey < fiigpaig serena } eages rae ny a ie a 
the group and obtained extraneously from some ot 2 5 a m Phrough ] 
piece. In consequen f this rep rib pyr sane | b 
declared null and void, but withou ect \ Purple silk 3 i 
sales of the group by M. Deniére to M. Boul 2 2 anew pola better, ' ‘ ‘ rse of the 
Z ’ nenta » quantity th ! € ealwa 
and by the latter to Mme. Boisse. While speaking eorange ect MI L. Fe 
of Clodion it may be added, for the information of OTF ahs ae 
lectors, that the sculptor’s real name was Michel, e re old or « . Is brighter I t , and we hereby ex] f that i knowledge of art 
that his earlier and some of his finest works, bas- iz . Neon ais = = held n ;' cc abe aoe oo 
liefs and groups, bear the signature ‘‘ Michel.”’ id gold, but 1 e intne way Of sriimming beyond t ite Europe ecting the treatm antique objects will 
1 rid ¢ or ter t ey I re, ast co I holars and 
to circum \ 1 ! lw eit . ‘ v 1) < ‘ tc And be it 
y exceptiona I r of ¢ rse takes bla r oO 
° ini! ¢ mau < c and \v te forasl 1 rl That t S t | rets t t it she 
rt in Dress ri of sapere rea pn eats a a ea 
t are es » « M \ 
| r 1 quiet t ming et ‘ r t 
HINTS AS TO COLOR IN COSTUME. s for br lors.  ( mn or s et al 
ls for Crit d a ( ms, Our appre- 
THE most convenient way of illustrating the r ata ee : sical 
tions of colors, and indicating the ul of the } i . ; j 
harmony and contrast in the combinati« I u ; - "2 
colors in dress, is, perhaps, to take some o lead « , . ; 4 
their modifications, and point out at. ¢ ‘ ( A 6. Gorey Non \\ G 
agree with them. | Uncertainty an € It é re : OFEES Of FIIke 
occur in speaking of colors, from tl é iff - . é ° 
ent ideas people attach to the s red, | \WHITI Musli Lanna Pan 
like. In large and expensiv: L i alate : eat cupag Eenths 
tent be secured by giving c« ] ‘ . ee A os at "9 ; i a ‘ / i ( ) 
these are imperfect and nota tint tn Ys : ;' : _ . 
is that of referring the color t« or mine rs , rl. A ta, 4 tha 
This, which has been 2 pt ¢ a : t 
recent work ‘* On Color a ebte ents ; und it 
some of the suggestions in the s : tng . ( be 
wherever it seems necessary to d a color 1 : t d 
varieties. In this summary it be understood that the « I t I ina 
which stands at the head of the parag 1 1e | l TH ] j ead over 
of a dress, those named afterward being th¢ it ry ¢ " Toe ‘ : i t : v litt ingen . they 
which may be either employed in smaller quantities, or as ti JEWELS may be made to - more purposes, even » far be toa u tot form of th 
mings, to relieve, lighten, or modify it. ornaments, than are alwa PI - 4 e! er ) tas to per I I 
RED (/ve/d Poppy).—Red is not a color of iable « ow ount, « ‘ t ere 
but it is the parent of numerous varieties, a1 rtist t ‘ a. 
sidiary color, though seldom as effectively 1 harmon ( \ I I of cour 
or trimmings. The complement of red riches In many ca it ) be 
well with it in small quantities, but a pale se é I whi 1 or u t ’ 1 t é 
celadon, or a pearly or sil ray does better. s may In stances be tt W the } 
Scarlet, inan opera cloak or fancy dress, ha rilliant « ment must be ¢ rt t the 
trimmed with gold, and harmonizes well with v Lt t r\ 1 
or velvet trimmings it isa valuable aajunct to l I ‘ not indifferently, but accor t cut awa 
indeed to most light neutral colors. t ‘ ( 
Crimson is often seen with blue in paintings B. ps oF intense ¢ r ' ! 
to harmonize. Crimson will also bear blue a ‘ ce \ ol e cil ‘ l 
but they must be combined with discrimin ‘ ( é i But ! é 
with orange alone. Crimson and purple are discordant ; uly as points of intenser tone or of sharp t i I may be 
but crimson will bear purple and green insma lant ( Ser ) ot that I tead ¢ 
son is dangerous to the complexion, unless 1 clear, or A _wli I ! com f n 
and slightly olive, when white may be tried betwe+ t and cen, OF cour em 
crimson. ; Vhat jewel,” asks yn eee cle ; V 
Claret has a little purple in its compos i i rs that can plea r oT ‘ I : 
with orange or gold, but not with yellow. ‘ IS Cal no b il corre ) on e 
Magenta may be regarded asa variety of clat npro { 
by contact with black, injured by green lac u “* DE ¢ ise to . of the 
upon it in small quantities. J t or t 3 é 
Maroon has a tendency to brown. Harm Id in the charact or a ¢ r,a 
orange ; will bear a very little green. Loses brillia urti our to a prevalent extras 
cial light. Is apt to bring out the green in a « , but t nhance the brilliancy of the whitest a cut 1 
may be corrected by a point or line of decided gr \ t riectadornment for a 1¢ eck ; but t t ‘ 
a color that requires skilful management. angerous addition to one of sallow hue, t I be 
Pink, Only suitable for very young ladie I » be really eltectt -welry should be emplo par { eseml 
with a little white. Black, as lace, or ii rt t ISCTI " Better far a little ar 
ming, very effective. f i ut is bad \ f 1 p 
Cerise harmonizes well wit! er gray, lila res 1s to have st ent for « etcl 
der ; will bear, in addition, a f ge 1 u or jew ! ( ' 
allow a point of scarlet or crimson. é ha td) O possess } 
but blue and gold deftly arranged, i i » obtain. 7 €T10 ( o 
monize with it. ] I t of tl materia t , 
BLUE (Corn-flower).—Harmonizes with its « | ( Koman d e can s : 
orange. Discordant with yellow. Intolerabie wit reen, thot lown to us. oe. lit { . He] 
in nature blue flowers look beautiful amor the green le e} ‘ sa : 
Blue and a rich warm and not too « bro ( color * " : ( 
seed of the horse-chestnut) harmonize well, or a vhit EATMENT OF 7 / : t 
be added. Blue requires white next the skin. Other harmonio / 2 makes it 
combinations are—blue, crimson at ( ‘ orang’ I} VU PLAT 337 (ET | I 
same with purple, very effective ir of blacl VP pee ! of ] 
used to prevent the too sharp contact of t 4 »" Es : . P 
and in occasional spots In the same way ar te con F - ' 
or crimson and gold may be made to harmonize w is t 2 - . 
principal color. o “ . 
Light Blue is onl t ‘ 5 ests : sii , 
it is ineffective, the ificial h I tt unple ae ¢ je ane 
light green. Does alone, trimn of the 5 wri +8 — : over a 
tone. White in almost any quantity agree ith it. B ae Ma : ‘ : a 
only be used very sparingly. Drab, or a « ed gra Orrter Lorestan ihe 
point of red, admissible upon light blue, but not suit rises ee eee eee 
complexions. oe esch aigR-r tse pen PO hate ast . ; a 
YELLOW (Autler-cup).—Pure yellow is not m 7 7 5 pata cs " om a, : tints are but P t aes 
dress, orange on the one side, straw or amber on the ot withr brown No. r7]- Phe sho! are quite m : see ’ ; by “ 
much richer, and more agreeable to the eye. It harmc ’ soli sek. ot pete to ‘ " i 
with its complementary, purple. Black is also of great TE 339.—r igure p ur ! 
a trimming, and may be used freely , G m, also suita I ‘ I re 
Amber, St 1, Primrose, and Canar e feebler eff t J = "e 1 240 ] I ’ » marl 
orange. The color is rendered still weaker by combinatior sy 40, 34 tis : ye] ] thean lis 
any strong color or. tone. -Of these purple the I — an Glaper OF . se 
will only do as lace rrimmings of a weak crimson « ¥ PLATE 344.—Des { i ission Flo ; aeintitead 
have a pretty and cheerful effect, but require a little i 1 « ‘ ‘ , he limits i 
wearer. White may be used as lace, but with care ill « or sat ie ] er 
for the addition of some str« of color m t ) v( I f i | »« ) Che whok 
ORANGE (Mcrigold) is very effective of an evening, wl lown t 1 der: « e « ’ es ( t t care a " ‘ 
Fashion permits‘its adoption. Orange satin with purple 1 j i ite ‘ { ames close 
splendid appearance, but is chiefly adapted fora person of stat f the | t ) ‘ val gr aneionr se 
and commanding figure. Black i efficient contrast. Ora idrils. varving shades of dull é - the oe ‘ 
and white are less imposing, but look well by gas or candl - d I ed | co the 
Orange is the complemen of, and harmonizes I otin real cain " 
but they would form a ¢ rtf ils combinatior in dre n FEUARDENT’S SERVICES RECOGNIZE: tr ferred the « cle , is blackened 1 
quantities of scarlet, black, and white or drab might be added, { moke « t 4 ' ) it by mear 
but for dress orange is best with eda pecial meeting of the American Num of t ‘ t | I 1 chalk ot 
GREEN (Gra inclining llow 1 1 Society held March 1st, 1884, the follow t ; sien ' ‘ m © » blunted 
is very grateful to the eye, but a difficult color t n sly adopted : r , ont Pare It ; y ’ , al ts 
dress. All the varieti of green are affected a m j Hi l Our fellow-member, Mr. Gast« L. Fe PF ‘ esis re +} } sete : . 
by artificial light. } ed cautiou vith a well-established re t ‘ 1 ¢ Po +] aie 2 ph ert { wits 
mentary, a pale 1 1: better with pale riet t, per t the authenticity of ob} ( | to too! P } n neh 
of an ning, with gold. In the open air re f th t the genuiness of certain ¢ ir letr slette or b 
and may be relieved with s or red used very spar } | Mi 1 of Art, and disapy ent i , ' a 
judiciously the objects in the Cypriote collection, gener ve ubjecte t “7 : rs SESE sitig 
Light Green \ooks well th white. May be picked out } their custodians 1 ‘ criticism f{ I ' ra 
a rich brown, or trimm | reen of a somewhat darker ] : iimself to attacks upon his personal ch terar ‘ 4 ses < 
but is a rather unmanageable color reputation ; and or to assi ‘ e of particular 
Dark Green, ‘Titian has clothed his ‘‘ Mistress,” and some Whereas : In order to defend his character and in the inte °. si Ps iis 
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Aquatint is a variety of etching in which the acid is applied to 
large spaces instead of to lines on the surface of the metal. It 
bears somewhat the same relation to a washed drawing in Indian 
ink that an ordinary etching does to a pen-and-ink drawing. The 
principle upon which aquatint is executed may be thus explained : 
The copper plate, cleaned in the customary manner, is 
sprinkled evenly with a resinous substance in powder ; the plate 
being warmed, the resin adheres in a granulated form to the 
plate ; it is immersed in the acid, which immediately attacks the 
metal in all the innumerable interstices where it is left uncovered 
by the resin. If an impression were taken of the plate the effect 
would be liké a wash of Indian ink, and the different shades are 
produced by the longer or shorter time during which the acid is 
allowed to act upon the plate. In the ordinary aquatint process 
the plate is covered with a common etching ground, and the out- 
lines of the design are etched in the usual manner. The ground 
being removed, the plate is slightly rubbed with the oil-rubber. 
It is then dusted with gum copal or other resinous substance re- 
duced to a very fine powder. The copal should be tied upina 
muslin bag, and should be scattered by striking the hand wich 
holds it against a ruler held in the other hand. By this means a 
very equal shower of dust may be obtained which will adhere in 
some degree, on account of the oiliness of the plate ; but any 
which is loose may be removed by striking the edge of the plate 
against atable. The plate should then be slightly warmed, till 
the copal changes color, which will show that the adhesion of the 
gum to the plate is sufficient to resist the acid. If any part of the 
plate is to appear untinted it must he covered with the stopping- 
out varnish before being immersed in the acid bath. As soon as 
the lightest shade is produced, the plate is taken out of the bath, 
and every part sufficiently bitten is stopped out with the varnish. 
The same operation is repeated again and again until the plate is 
finished. In preparing the gum copal it is, after being powdered, 
put through sieves which vary in fineness; the different parcels 
are kept in separate muslin bags, and used in succession, begin- 
ning with the finest, forif the coarsest powder had not a fine 
ground to rest upon, the shade produced by it would be very ir- 
regular. Another mode of producing granulation is sometimes 
employed. It is that of dissolving the resin in spirits of wine, and 
pouring it over the plate in the same way as the liquid etching 
ground is used. On the drying of this solution, the contraction 
of the resin leaves small spaces of the copper exposed, and the 
biting-in is proceeded with as usual. The less resin there is in 
the solution the finer will be the grain thus produced. 


SOME QUERIES ABOUT ETCHING. 


Sir: (1) Why will not common printer’s ink do to 
print etchings? In Lalanne’s book it is said to be of no use. (2) 
Will it do to use common muriatic acid in the Dutch mordant, or 
must it be that known as C. P. ? (3) Will the flannel, a sample of 
which I enclose, do for etching purposes; and how many thick- 
nesses should I put over and how many under the plate ? (4) Of 
whom in New York City can I get etching ink? (5) Will the 
press, of which I enclose a plan, work ? (6) How do card engrav- 
ers get the design on their plates ? 

S. W., Cherry Valley, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) You can obtain a result with printer's ink, but not 
so good as with the ink specially made for the purpose. Use fat 
oil—that is linseed oil—boiled thick without dryer (which can be 
bought), Grind this with Frankfurt black and add burnt Sienna 
to give a warm tone. (2) C. P. Nitric acid is the besttouse. (3) 
A good old blanket, about five thicknesses, is better than the flan- 
nel enclosed. Place a clean piece of paper only under the plate. 
(4) Of John Sellers & Son, 95 John Street. (5) The principle of your 
press is correct. But there is no use for the catches marked No. 7 
in your diagram ; they would make the plate jumpand print un- 
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evenly. (6) Engravers use transparant gelatine sheets, on which 
they trace the outline with an etching needle; into these lines 
they rub light red or red chalk. The tracing thus prepared, they 
lay it reversed on the etching ground, rub it down, and so transfer 
the lines to the plate. 


SCENE PAINTING. 

H. T., Brooklyn, N. Y.—In November, 1879, full 
directions for amateur scene painting were given in THE ART 
AMATEUR. The following hints from Miss Saward’s ‘* Decora- 
tive Painting” will also be found useful: ‘‘ Make a small water- 
color sketch of the scene. Take the canvas, which should be cut 
larger than the stage for a large back scene, and longer and wider 
than required for side scenes ; sew it together vertically, and nail 
it to a roller at the bottom, then nail it at the top to some wall 
that will not damage it, and lay a priming coat over the whole 
of the canvas with a large flat whitewasher’s brush. Make the 
priming as follows :; Put into a pail a quart of hot glue size (which 
previously strain through coarse canvas) and a quantity of pow- 
dered whiting. Stir the two ingredients together with a stick, 
and add warm water in small quantities until the mixture is of the 
consistency of thickish cream. Lay this on all over the canvas and 
wait until it is dry ; then sketch in the outlines of the design with 
charcoal, if it is a landscape or a few trees ; if it is a complicated 
painting, use a carpenter's pencil. 

‘* Paint by gaslight in preference to daylight, and do not use too 
many colors. Use lamp black, chrome yellow, Prussian blue, 
Venetian red, vermilion, and white. Make white and size the 
groundwork of all colors, and add the color required in powder 
to the white until that assumes the right tone. Make green tints 
with blue and yellow, or yellow and black, gray with white and 
black, brown with white and a small quantity of red and black. 

‘‘ The colors will dry lighter than they are put on. High lights 
strengthen by repainting with white; place the highest lights 
upon buildings, sky, and prominent foliage, and make these quite 
white. Paint faults out by covering them with white, and repaint- 
ing over that part, and pay great attention to the perspective ; 
make the color on the front wings much stronger than on the 
back wings, and tone down the back wings into the back scene. 
Use as few colors as possible, and work broadly ; only work in 
detail upon small scenery, and about such as is placed quite close 
to the audience. The drop scene, for this reason, paint with oil 
colors in the ordinary manner. 

‘* Work downward, from the top to the bottom of a scene, and 
use large brushes ; put in all the effects at once, that is to say, the 
highest lights and the deepest tones and shadows ; soften these 
slightly into each other, light the scene up well, and then judge 
of the effect produced by looking at it from the distance the audi- 
ence will see it. In painting an interior, have the ‘ practicable’ 
door or window adjusted by the carpenter before the paint is laid 
on, and contrive that the door opens so that the audience cannot 
see far beyond it ; make the room slope slightly in and back as to 
the walls ; also paint pictures on to the walls with shadows falling 
all in one direction from them; use real handles to doors, real 
cornices and poles to windows, in preference to painted ones. 

‘* When painting a landscape, for the distant trees work entirely 
in chrome yellow, then add Prussian blue to it, and with this 
mixture paint in the shadows ; in some places mix the two colors 
together, but in others leave the yellow untouched, and the blue as 
a shade upon it; for foreground trees, work with pure red, and 
with yellow and black, and work in the trunks ‘of the trees over 
the first color, with white for lights, brown and red for color, 
and black for shadows. Paint lichens upon the trees with pure 
yellow or with gray. Real palings, trunks of trees, and other 
accessories improve landscapes considerably.” 
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TRADE-MARK 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL THE 


COLOR BALANCE JININTERIOR DECORATION. 


H. H., Boston.— We do not favor ‘‘ hard-and- 
fast” rules as to the employment or non-employment of all the 
primary colors or as to the balancing or emphasizing of color in in- 
terior decoration. Our views on the subject are well expressed in 
the following sentences by Lewis F. Day, in his ‘*‘ Every-Day Art :” 
‘“*The analysis of many examples of the best work will show 
that in it perfect harmony has often resulted from the exclusion 
of one of the primary colors ; and the timely recollection of that 
experience may suggest to the artist a way out-of his immediate 
difficulty ; but to formulate that experience into a rule for general 
guidance would be only less pernicious than to insist upon the 
presence, always, of all the primaries. We know very well that 
any considerable volume of one color is kept in countenance by 
the support of some kindred color in the composition, and that 
the occurrence of a solitary point of vivid color is an invaluable 
means of emphasis. We feel that in the decoration of a room 
there should be some gradation upward both of form and color. 
It seems only natural that the deeper color and the more rigid 
form should be at the base of the design, and that the tones 
should grow lighter and the lines freer as they ascend. There is 
no limit to the suggestions of experience ; but who shall say that 
there is one way, and only one, of balancing or emphasizing 
color; or that a delightful effect of wall decoration may not be 
produced without upward gradation of color, and without any se- 
verity of form whatever ?” 


INSTRUCTION IN UNDERGLAZE. 
SIR : Expecting to come to New York to remain a 
k, could I possibly get some idea of underglaze painting in 
that ime? Does Mr. Volkmar, late Professor of the Society of 
a ccorative Art, still give instruction, and fire ? 
E. M. S., Albany, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—Yes, if you have a fair knowledge of drawing. Mr. 
Volkmar’s shortest course, we believe, is of four lessons. His stu- 
dio is at 145 West Fifty-fifth Street, where he receives his pupils. 
His pottery is in Tremont. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

B. B. H., Boston.—The stain used for restoring the 
true o:d color to old oak newly worked is made by putting scraps 
of iron, such as old nails, in a bottle with vinegar, and leaving 
them for a few days, that a portion of the iron may be dissolved. 
If this solution be applied to new oak, it will turn it to a purplish 
black. Ojiling and polishing will remove the purple tinge, but 
the dark color which will remain will want the richness and 
beauty of that given by age. When, however, the solution is 
applied to old oak newly worked it restores to it just the proper 
hue. This stain does its work most effectually when applied hot ; 
and in matching old color, the furniture restorers weaken it 
with water, and touch again and again, till the exact shade is 
reached. 


R.S. W., Cherry Valley, N. Y.—The monograms 
you name have already appeared in this magazine, and in time 
every combination of two letters will be given. 

MRs. J. N. C., Madelia, Minn.—We will try and 
comply with your request. 

Mrs. G. T. W., Flint, Mich. 


one of Stearns Fitch & Co.’s kilns. 
them highly. 


You can safely buy 
China painters commend 





Dress 


BY USING 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


BAVENO VELVETEEN. 





FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


THE BROCHE IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE 


SHADES. 


For Ladies. Costumes, Men’s Smoking Fackets, and Children’s Dresses. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE CONSUMER, WE STAMP 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

BE SURE AND LOOK ON THE 
BACK OF THE GOODS AND 
SEE THAT YOU FIND THE | 
TRADE-MARK. | 








If it were not for the 





price, no one would suspect 





its not heing made of silk. 











From DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 


Velvet isia extraordinary demand this season, and lo supply 
the wants of those who cannot afford silk velvet. . . this year 
has been brought out a new make of velveteen, as a fine sub- 
stitute for the famous Genoa velvet, which it resembles in 
appearance, thickness of surface, closeness and depth of pile, 
and purity of color, This new make of velveteen is called 
the ** Baveno,” and we advise ladies who intend to purchase 
velveteen suits, jackets, or dresses, to order the “ Baveno,” 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 
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PLATE 344.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FORA SCE 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. X. No. 5. April, 1884. 
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PLATE 337.—FOURTEENTH CENTURY GERMAN ALPHABET. 
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—JAPANESE DIAPER ORNAMENT. 


PLATE 341. 
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PLATE 348.—CHINESE DIAPER ORNAMENT. 
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